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The Editor’s Page 


@ Hospital Administration, the Quarterly 
Journal of the College, is a reality. Nearly 
a thousand comments came from the mem- 
bership to confirm the fact. Apparently it 
meets the wishes, expresses the hopes, and 
seems to be “what everyone wanted.” 
From the entire membership only eight 
were disappointed because “‘it’s too 
scholarly”; “means more reading for the 
‘over-read’’’; or should have been some- 
thing else. While two or three felt it too 
soon to comment on something so new, 
nearly all the members of the College 
acknowledged receipt of the first issue. 


@ But 145 somehow failed to receive 
copies sent them. Hereafter your Quarter- 
ly Journal will be mailed to you personally 
to assure proper “routing”’ not only within 
the hospital but en route. By now all 
should have it. 


@ The successful launching of the first 
issue, its appearance and readability, is 
due in large measure to the good fortune 
of the college in placing the printing of the 
Quarterly Journal with the University of 
Chicago Press. Many professional publi- 
cations are prepared by the Press. We now 
share with them the advantage of the 
skill, experience, and other resources of 
this well-known facility. 


@ In time the Regents hope our Quar- 
terly Journal will achieve a character 
and individuality all its own to readily dis- 
tinguish it from other valuable publica- 
tions in the field. It is the Regents’ aim 
that it be a help to you in covering ad- 
ministration literature in related fields. 


@ Subscriptions to the Journal are being 
sought by some who do not have the ad- 
vantage of it through membership in the 
College. These not only are welcome but 
an effort will be made very shortly to 
make known the availability of Hospital 
Administration to others who may be 
interested. Several members have en- 
tered subscriptions for hospital depart- 
ment heads. The trustees of one hospital 


we know have copies. The line is be- 
ginning to form! 


@ Despite the many conferences of the 
College on the subject of Human Rela- 
tions in Administration, you continue to 
ask for more. This demand is regularly 
reflected in the Institute Programs each 
year. So many requests were made for 
more articles on this subject in the Quar- 
terly Journal, we plan to include three 
very interesting considerations on In- 
formal Organization, Communication, and 
Motivation in a future issue. 


@ After months of discussion and decid- 
ing, the Regents showed pleasure in hav- 
ing a tangible copy of Hospital Adminis- 
tration. But queries continue about who 
did it, and the answer singly: the Staff at 
Headquarters. The Board of Regents 
made the Quarterly Journal an integral 
function under the Administration of the 
Executive Director and further assistance 
of a Managing Editor. Joining the Staff of 
the College later this month as the Man- 
aging Editor will be Lynn C. Wimmer, 
one-time Assistant Director of Public 
Relations for American Hospital Associa- 
tion, more recently Vice-President of 
Burton Browne Advertising, Chicago, 
and a graduate in Journalism from North- 
western University. 


@ If response to a single issue indicates 
what may be expected later, some pro- 
vision will be made for reader comment. 
A staple feature of most periodicals, the 
views of readers are vital in assuring that 
full service is attained. 


@ The bibliography of case studies 
which continues in the current issue 
promises to be a practical reference for 
students and administrators alike. An- 
nouncement of this valuable resource has 
brought indication of interest and sup- 
port, faintly hinted in the Fall (1956) 
number. The authors have earned a regu- 


lar place for the Bibliography. 
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ARTHUR C. BACHMEYER, M.D. Dr. Bachmeyer, Hospital Administra- 
tor, Educator, and Physician was Director of the Program in Hospital 
Administration and Associate Dean of the Biological Sciences, University 
of Chicago, as well as Director of the University of Chicago Clinics at the 
time of his death in 1953. He was one of the most highly respected and 
best known persons in the field of Hospital Administration and Medical 
Education. So great was the regard of his former students that they 
established, through the American College of Hospital Administrators, 
this Annual Address as a living testimonial and now as a permanent 
memorial to a truly great man. 
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THE MEMORIAL ADDRESS. The American College of Hospital Adminis- 
trators first sponsored it at the time of its annual meeting in 1949. Each 
year since the splendid address of Stuart Chase, nationally known per- 
sons have delivered the address at the Assembly of College Membership. 
Chase’s talk, moreover, prompted the Regents of the College to initiate a 
series of exploratory conferences on the Significance of Human Relations 
to Hospital Administration resulting in more than twenty-five such edu- 
cational sessions throughout the United States and Canada. Mr. Chase re- 
edited the address for this issue of Hospital Administration. It is an ap- 
propriate companion piece for that of Dr. Dimock and should prove of 

lasting worth to administrators. 
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What It Means To Be an Administrator 


MARSHALL E. DIMOCK! 


Orxz of the assumptions of the Victorian Age was that if men could 
only agree on what is morally right, then the rest would be easy because 
it would merely be a matter of administrative detail. Administration was 
thought of as a humdrum affair, as plain as the nose on your face, some- 
thing that anyone with reasonable ability and preseverance could learn 
very quickly. No wonder, then, that administration and administrators 
did not enjoy a very high degree of prestige. 

All this has changed. With the progressive institutionalization of 
modern life, speeded by a galloping technology, even scientists (includ- 
ing physicians) have come to realize that administration is the most 
difficult and challenging of all the vocational pursuits. And the reason? 
Administration, more than any other calling, requires the individual 
to form a unity and a balance of his own life and to deal in a strategic 
and tactical manner with a greater body of knowledge and a wider as- 
sembly of factors than anyone else in the community, not excepting the 
philosopher, the scholar, and the lawmaker. The challenge and the op- 
portunities are therefore unequalled, and the personal satisfactions are, 
or ought to be, equally commanding. 


GROWING NEED FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


If this analysis is a correct one, then society is the richer. Because 
technology must be mastered, the need for administrators is growing at 
a faster rate than our total national income, the total budgetary require- 
ments of government, or any other basic growth factor you might men- 
tion. We shall need more administrators and better ones. Nor do I mean 

1 Delivered at the 22nd Annual Meeting of the American College of Hospital Ad- 


ministrators as the Arthur C. Bachmeyer Memorial Address, Cleveland, Ohio, September 
16, 1956. 
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merely the head man in any program; I mean anyone who supervises 
the work of any division of a larger organization, by helping to deter- 
mine the goals, the methods, and the coordinates through which work 
is accomplished. In the United States alone I am talking about five to 
ten million men and women—maybe more. If this growing army of 
administrators comes to possess the qualities that are needed—unified 
and balanced personalities, intellectual and human relations skills— 
it would also benefit the mental health of the nation and the soundness 
of our institutions. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ADMINISTRATION 


What do administrators need to know if they are to respond to this 
personal and social challenge? I shall try to be as concrete as possible, 
but at the same time I shall try to give you a rounded philosophy of 
administration. 


GROWTH THROUGH RESPONSE TO CHANGE 


1. The maximum challenge is growth in response to change. The Vic- 
torian view was that administration is simply housekeeping, and rather 
routine housekeeping at that. In contrast, the biggest intellectual dis- 
covery in recent years is that administration is a constant struggle and a 
constant impetus to keep pace with change, so that there should never 
be a dull moment. The ultimate test is, “Do you satisfy the consumer?” 
If you do not, someone else will, for that is the iron law of competition. 
But this is not all, for administration is long range as well as short 
range. The next question is, “Will your policies and your practices 
secure the survival of your institution?” The third question is, ““Are you 
keeping pace with technological change, whose effects on the people in 
your program are greater, even, than the change in technics?’’ And the 
fourth question is, “Has your program been able to develop a personal- 
ity, reflecting the inner unity and balance of your policies and leader- 
ship, or are you one of those who is driven desperate to keep just ahead 
of the next crisis?” 

Not only is external change important, but increasingly we are 
realizing that institutions, like biological organisms, exhibit different 
problems and different behavioral patterns at successive stages in their 
growth. And since administration is largely a matter of being armed 
with the facts, we need more precise knowledge of what to expect at 
various stages in this institutional growth than most of us now possess. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AN ADMINISTRATOR 


It used to be thought, for example, that there is no outside limit to the 
size an institution might attain and still be well managed, so long as 
we understand and apply the right principles of organization, delega- 
tion, direction, and control. Because we have become more biological 
in our thinking, we are no longer victims of this roseate complacency. 
Any institution has plainly exceeded the optimum limits of managerial 
efficiency when the heads of the action programs within it cannot deal 
directly with the top person but have to go through channels, such as a 
committee or a personal assistant, to transact their business. 

The manager who would deal with change successfully must make 
up his mind that his program is not going to be managed by competing 
outside forces; rather, it is going to be created and managed by people. 
It is not going to be swept along as in a current; he is going to help to 
determine the direction of the current. An administrator can do this, but 
he has to be awfully good. And that, of course, is half the fun of being 


an administrator. 


MANAGER MUST BE INNOVATOR 


The final point I would make under this first heading is this: the 
manager must be an innovator, by which I do not mean to suggest that 
he must always be making changes and capriciously experimenting with 
new ways of doing things, because such a situation may be very un- 
settling to everyone concerned; by innovation I mean the deliberate 
and thoughtful introduction of new and better services, plus improved 
methods, a combination that contributes as much as anything to staff 
pride and consumer satisfaction. To be able to innovate is to be able to 
keep ahead of change; it is one of the greatest satisfactions in any kind 
of work, whether it be scholarship or hospital administration. 

Barnett, the anthropologist, points out in his book, /nnovation, that 
this most priceless distillation is always the product of the individual, 
not of the amorphous group; that innovation occurs when the prevailing 
climate of opinion expects it to occur, and not otherwise; and that the 
more of discovery there is, the more seems to follow in its wake. Per- 
haps now you see why I think so highly of the growth factor, and what 
it entails, as to give it first place in my analysis. My second point grows 
naturally out of the first. 

It is this: That since change is constant, the definition and redefinition of 
program objectives is a foremost responsibility of the administrator. The 
Victorian, when he thought consecutively about administration at all, 
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was inclined to consider program formulation as only one of a number 
of consecutive steps, although an early one. Today, however, we 
realize increasingly that the establishment of objectives is so important 

































that it deserves to be called an approach or even a philosophy of man- 
agement. 


ADMINISTRATION BY OBJECTIVES 


The modern idea is to speak of “‘management by objectives.” In other 
words, instead of using orders, authority, coercion, hierarchy, or what 
not, let the manager secure willing and superior response from his sub- 
ordinates by making the objectives clear to them, by laying out plainly 
what each part of the program is to do, and then let each subordinate 
work out his own methods to meet the objectives. This is more fun for 
everyone concerned. It makes administration a more challenging job. 
And what is as important as anything, it is the only method by which 
we are likely to develop the large number of well qualified administra- 
tors that America in the twentieth century needs. 

An organization that is constantly thinking about goals cannot pos- 
sibly help but think about the future, and thinking about the future is one 
of the best ways of overcoming the routine, lifeless, bureaucratic 
atmosphere that threatens to descend on every institution, even the rela- 
tively small. The advantage of adopting this element in one’s manage- 
ment philosophy has been well expressed by Peter Drucker: “An objec- 
tive, a goal, a target serves to determine what action to take today to 
obtain results tomorrow. It is based on anticipating the future. It re- 
quires action to mold the future. It always balances present means and 


future results in the immediate future and results in the more distant 
future.’” 


TARGET-MAKING 


But, you say, is that not the board’s responsibility? To decide, yes; 
but not to recommend. That is the inescapable responsibility of man- | 
agement. As you go around the country, note how a church, a hospital, 

a college, or any other institution always seems to succeed better and 
to have a better atmosphere when the top administrator gets himself 
and his staff involved in target-making. The alternative you know is the 
hospital superintendent who thinks of himself as a paid, routine house- 
keeper, pure and simple, and consequently acts like one. 


2 Peter Drucker, The Practice of Management, New York, 1954, p. 88. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AN ADMINISTRATOR 


Another objection you may have to my suggestion is this: Perhaps 
you are saying that objective-formulation sounds like something out of 
a textbook or something connected with socialist thinking. Far from it. 
There are three stages, or levels, involved in formulating objectives: 
The first is the target for the enterprise as a whole, and the chief ad- 
ministrator should get all his department heads, and not merely the 
citizen board, involved in this. The second step is to show each depart- 
ment head how his own objectives fit in with the objectives of the 
institution as a whole; this also ought to be done cooperatively between 
the top management and the department head. And the final step is to 
translate departmental objectives into the personal work assignments of 
every employee, again by getting them directly involved in the process. 


DECISION-MAKING 


The higher up the administrative ladder a person is placed, the more 
decision-making must he undertake. This is often a headache to him, 
especially if he is the retiring and not the rough-and-tumble type. But 
the reverse of my first proposition also is true: the lower down the 
ladder the employee, the more satisfaction you can expect and the more 
loyalty you can anticipate if you involve him in decision-making and 
thus increase the interest and importance of his job. Consult a man when 
there is a crisis in which he is involved, and you and he will both be un- 
comfortable; but consult him about objectives, and you can usually 
measure the increase in interest and performance. One of the goals of 
administration, as I shall state more fully later, is to produce an organ- 
ization where self-discipline is substituted for external discipline. This 
can mean only one thing: administration by objectives. 


STRATEGY AND TIMING 


From this point relating to objectives, we go on to our next, which is 
logically the strategy of administration. 

The third factor is this: To be a successful administrator requires a sense 
of strategy, involving struggle and competition, and an acutely developed 
sense of timing. In the drastic revisionism that has been taking place 
concerning the role of administration, none is more far-reaching than 
the nature of the executive job which must be done. In the Victorian 
period, and even in Woodrow Wilson’s essay, ‘““he Study of Adminis- 
tration,” which is widely quoted, the view most frequently set forth 
was that administrators are nonpolitical, nondiscretionary, rather color- 
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less individuals, who are trained to be as efficient and as businesslike in 
their customary, routine operations as the machines which they super- 
intend. 


POLITICAL SKILL 


The modern idea is that administrators must, if successful, possess 
many, if not most, of the best qualities of the successful politician. 
Furthermore, this feeling is spreading widely in the business community, 
despite its traditional talk about disliking government, politicians, or 
anything else that goes with politics. The case studies by Professor 
Learned and others, conducted at the Harvard Business School, make it 
clear that businessmen themselves attach great importance to the 
political skill. 

Why the change? The answer, I think, is clear. The administrator 
gets the most satisfaction out of his job when he tests himself by setting 
goals and then going out to accomplish them. Ask any businessman who 
has made money what has given him the greatest “kick’’ in life—money, 
success, power, leisure, luxuries, or whatnot? 

And what will he say? If he has really been outstanding the reply will 
be, ‘The intellectual, emotional, the all-pervading sense of struggle in 
setting out to do something against all kinds of odds, and of finally 
succeeding.”’ It is the thrill and exhilaration of the game. And do not 
think that in saying this I am suggesting a raw hedonistic base as my 
psychological assumption. The plain truth is that a person can enjoy 
struggle and soul-testing when his objective is altruistic quite as much 
as when his ambition is purely mercenary. 





SENSE OF STRUGGLE 

The plain truth is that the best administrators are those who like the 
sense of struggle, the rough-and-tumble of pressure group competitions, 
the unforeseen problems that test men’s mettle, the chance to use one’s 
acumen, one’s personality, one’s persuasiveness—one’s entire being— 
in working for objectives that are dear to one’s heart. If more adminis- 
trators realized this and would “‘let themselves go,”’ instead of being as 
priggish and as inhibited as Victorian thinking painted the administrator, 
we would have a lot more outstanding administrators than we now do. 
The politician attempts to win votes. The administrator attempts to 
win institutional objectives. There is no difference. The politician 
formulates policies and explains them to his constituents. The adminis- 
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trator formulates policies and sells them to his co-workers and his cus- 
tomers. There is no difference. The politician develops an overall 
strategy for winning votes and carrying out his legislative programs, 
and within these larger limits he constantly makes decisions regarding 
tactics. The administrator says to himself, “During the next five years 
I am going to double the size of this hospital, put it on a break-even 
basis, and institute a nurses’ training program—that is my grand 
strategy—and in order to do this I must have a tactical program ap- 
plicable to my board, my staff, my public relations, my trusted lieuten- 
ants.” There is no difference. 


RATIONALITY PLUS EXPERIENCE 


Mind you, I am not defining an administrator as a consummate 
schemer and manipulator. These people usually are soon washed up, 
whether they are in party politics or in administrative situations. No 
one likes or has confidence in the schemer. When I talk about strategy 
and tactics I mean quite a different thing. I mean that administration is a 
logical, intellectual pursuit, the advocates of the intuitive approach to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Setting objectives and figuring out how 
to attain them (a good definition of administration, by the way) is a 
matter of rationality plus experience; it is not a matter of guesswork 
plus intuition. [t involves artistic temperament, to be sure, because 
that is an element found in anything that is really vital and productive, 
but this is quite a different thing from saying that all of administration 
relies either on precedent or on guesswork. 

Strategy is more than mere problem-solving, which is the lazy man’s 
view of administration. Strategy is analyzing needs and opportunities, 
and putting alongside them resources and methods, and on the basis of 
these two sets of data, making up your mind whether to venture. 
Strategy is a term reserved for big things, venturesome things, things 
you want to do, not things you are forced to do because you are in a 
jam. Whether an administrator is or is not a strategist is one of the 
basic criteria for determining whether a man is superior, and ought to 
be rewarded, or whether he is mediocre and cannot be entrusted with 
larger responsibilities. 

Now, what is tactics? ‘Tactics is like strategy except that it is one 
episode in a larger drama, one action along the wider battlefront. The 
skills of the strategist and tactician have much in common, although we 
can all doubtless think of individuals who are more successful at one 
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than at the other. I should be ready to concede that there is more of 
intuition in tactics than there is in strategy, or putting it as | would pre- 
fer to state it, the intellectual element in strategy exceeds that in tactics. 
But both must be internally consistent and of a piece. Short-sighted 
tactics often succeed only in alienating those who might otherwise sup- 
port one’s overall plans. 


CONSISTENCY BETWEEN ENDS AND MEANS 


There is a consistency between ends and means in administration—a 
consistency which is well confirmed by experience—and which strength- 
ens one’s belief that morality ultimately regulates and controls all 
aspects of human relations. The schemer is usually found out, not be- 
cause he figures the angles, but because he is selfish, ruthless, disloyal 
to others, and has low motives. In other words, the administrative 
strategist and tactician is successful only so long as he has the right 
character—honesty, sincerity, altruism, consideration for others. To 
suppose that any element of the administrator’s personality and char- 
acter, or of his philosophy and methods, can be abstracted out of the 
totality and made to work, alone and unaided, is wholly to misconstrue 
the fundamental truth about administrators and the administrative 
process. 


SENSE OF TIMING 


The strategist-tactician must possess one more skill which is essential 
for his success: he must have a sense of timing. To this it may be ob- 
jected that if a course of action is right, then it is right, and it should 
make no difference when or where it is undertaken. Many people act 
as though they thought this were so, but always with disappointing re- 
sults, until they learn better. No, the truth seems to be that a sense of 
timing or the lack of it constitutes another basic means for differentiat- 
ing successful from mediocre administrators. Timing is a matter of tact, 
judgment, sensitivity, and perhaps a number of other qualities as well. 
It is also something that comes with experience. It is exemplified by the 
wife who waits until her husband has had his dinner before telling him 
that he left his razor, wet and uncleaned, on the bathroom washbowl 
in the morning, instead of breaking this distressing news to him the 
minute he walks in the door. 

What we once called intuition now turns out to be something that 
can be broken down into its component parts. The three elements I have 
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mentioned—strategy, tactics, and timing—are important elements 
entering into the amalgam. Others are intelligence, judgments (which 
people in an organization soon learn to rate as accurately as they do 
those whose batting averages are listed in the daily papers), and ex- 
perience, which is also capable of a certain amount of measurement. I do 
not contend, mind you, that we know as much as we should about these 
things; I simply say that we ought to keep on trying to find out more 
about them instead of falling back on the lazy man’s explanation, “It is 
intuitive.”’ Often instead of being intuitive it seems to be more a matter 
of character, the total character of the individual. If so, let’s find out 
more about that, and try to act on our discoveries. 

Having now dealt with growth, objectives, and strategy, as being 
among the most important things an administrator deals with, what 
comes next? 


BLENDING OF INSTITUTIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL VALUES 


4. The administrator is one who excels at shaping interests and values 
in such a way that there comes to be a close correspondence between the aims 
of the institution and the individuals who work for it. 1 think I first came 
across this discovery, in a way that made a lasting impression on me, 
when I read Ordway Tead’s book, The Art of Administration,* in which 
he explains that human beings have a two-way interest: in their in- 
tegrity or selfhood, and in their effective relation to their total sur- 
roundings. If they can find their integrity and their selfhood in their 
work, then they are much happier than if they must perforce live in 
two separate and even hostile worlds. The fourth great challenge to the 
administrator, therefore, is to provide the means for effecting his 
integration. Tead did not invent this idea; it came out of the writings 
of Mary Parker Follett and many others (including also the Sermon 
on the Mount and the teachings of Confucius, I have no doubt), but 
the important thing is that today we realize what a revolutionary idea 
it is in large institutions, which already threaten to rob man of his 
humanness and of his natural satisfactions. 

Peter Drucker calls this discovery the ultimate principle, the maxi- 
mum challenge, stating in The Practice of Management that what is 
needed is a principle of management that will give full scope to indi- 
vidual strength and responsibility and at the same time give a common 
direction to vision and effort, establish team work, and harmonize the 


3 Ordway Tead, The Art of Administration, New York, 1951. 
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goals of the individual with those of the group. Another authority has 
this to say: ‘‘People are more effectively motivated when they are 
given some degree of freedom in the way in which they do their work 
than when every action is prescribed in advance. They do better when 
some degree of decision-making about their jobs is possible than when 
all decisions are made for them. They respond more adequately when 
they are treated as personalities rather than as cogs in a machine.’”* 

To Ordway Tead, the central truth seems to be that the individual’s 
fullest use of his best talents is called forth under conditions that he has 
helped to determine and which he cherishes because he finds them help- 
ful to his most satisfying self-expression and growth.° 


SPIRIT OF THE INSTITUTION 


Are we deceiving ourselves in assuming that the administrator can 
actually help to determine what the goals and the values of the enter- 
prise shall be? No, not at all. For example, caring for the sick in 
hospitals is a high calling, stimulating man’s best sentiments. But sup- 
pose a particular hospital administrator is a cruel, tyrannical, sadistic 
person even within hospital walls. In this case he is warping and 
prostituting institutional and employee goals in the wrong direction 
because hospitals by essence are to help people. Again, here is a 
businessman with the old uncritical assumption that profit (mercenary 
gain) is the all-sufficient goal of enterprise. Of course, it never really 
was, except in our folklore. But suppose this same businessman starts 
out with a different assumption: his goal is to please his customers; to 
please his customers he must have employees who are highly moti- 
vated; he can motivate them by making the program objectives clear 
and by allowing them freedom to grow and to make their own decisions. 
Does this change the pervading spirit of the institution? It is certainly 
does. Profit comes as a by-product, but quite certainly in larger 
abundance than under the earlier assumption. 

Part of this revolution—a very important part of it—comes from 
the realization that individuals are malleable and capable of compression 
or expansion, of learning and growing to a rather considerable degree. 
The older idea was that men are limited and fixed in what they can do, 
an assumption that was an intellectual carryover from class stratifica- 

* Daniel Katz, Productivity, Supervision and Employee Morale (Human Relations Series 1, 
Report 1, University of Michigan), p. 4. 


6 Tead, Op. cit., p. 59. 
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tions and attitudes of superiority of a former era. Assuming a good deal 
of opportunity for growth in the average individual, depending on how 
he is stimulated and circumstanced, then the conclusion is that adminis- 
trators have an enormous opportunity as moulders of men. Put it this 
way: every man has his present batting average and his potential, the 
latter being when he is playing “way over his head,” as the expres- 
sion goes. The job of the administrator is to lift the average by press- 
ing in on the potential of every man. Recognize this fact and adminis- 
tration becomes highly exciting work. 


CHANGED APPROACH TO ADMINISTRATION 


This fact also carries with it some very practical implications: You 
will devolve decision-making as far down the line as you can safely do 
so; you will give a man a little more authority all the time until you are 
sure he has reached the limit of his growth; you will broaden a man and 
prepare him for leadership, not by moving him around frequently, but 
by stimulating him to broaden himself by his own efforts; you will 
establish a basis of complete frankness with your lieutenants so that 
you can talk with them in all candor about their weaknesses, strengths, 
and prospects; you will compensate and promote people not by the 
calendar but by rate of growth; you will give others the credit for 
successes instead of taking it yourself; you will get loyalty to the enter- 
prise not by bribes, threats, and blandishments, but by giving everyone 
a chance to share in the formulation of objectives so that in varying 
measure they become a personal matter; and you will have a moral 
standard that enables you to effect a real merger of the highest goals 
possible in the joint development of the institution and the individuals 
who devote their lives to it. Finally, you will realize that the span of 
your effective service, like that of every human being, is so short that 
you should be thinking more about the long-run reputation and effec- 
tiveness of the institution and less about your own fleeting reputation. 
So far from being the counsel of perfection, the fact is that many ad- 
ministrators today are living up to these precepts. It took only a changed 
approach to administration to see the possibilities inherent in it. 


DEMOCRACY A NECESSITY OF DYNAMIC LEADERSHIP 


The more gifted of our administrative analysts and practitioners have 
realized for a long time that democracy in its deepest sense is the 
necessary condition of a dynamic leadership. If 1 had the skill of a 
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mathematician, I could, I think, reduce my argument to quantitative 
terms, which might convince some who are now skeptical. Take two 
situations: In the first, the top administrator is an egoist because he is 
lacking in self-confidence and in awareness of how to secure the best 
results. He is a man of considerable ability and uses his potentialities to 
the Nth degree, but his fatal weakness is that by trying to do everything 
himself, as authoritarian personalities are prone to do, he utilizes the 
potentialities of everyone else in the organization to only a limited 
degree, and they stagnate instead of progressing. If we could devise 
reliable methods of measurement we could determine the total energy 
and impact developed in this situation. 


ONE-MAN SHOW VS. ADMINISTRATOR BY OBJECTIVES 


Now take the second illustration for purposes of contrast: The top 
man is a team worker who does not try to make every decision himself 
but whose strategy is one of encouraging others to put forth their best 
efforts. Let us also assume that this man, whom we shall call A.Q. 
(administrator by objectives) is capable of less output in his individual 
capacity than the first executive, O.M.S. (one-man show). Despite this 
difference, however, the output and impact of organization Number 
Two is greater than that of organization Number One. The reasons are, 
first, that full utilization of the abilities of executives, sub-executives, 
and nonsupervisory employees adds up to a larger total than full utiliza- 
tion at the top and under-utilization in the rest of the organization; and 
second, effective teamwork creates an extra dividend in the form of in- 
creased morale and coordination that not only steps up production but 
is of inestimable importance in the reactions of the consuming public. It 
is analogous to “the extra five per cent’’ that is said to distinguish the 
administrative genius from the pedestrian one. 


STRENGTHENING OF DEMOCRACY 


This is a quantitative argument that we Americans seem to be grasp- 
ing with increasing frequency. It is therefore not too much to hope that 
we may be strengthening our democracy in an area where for a long 
time we fell far short of the precepts of our traditional political ideology. 


FOUR BASIC INGREDIENTS 


We now have four of our basic ingredients ready to mix: growth 
through response to change, administration by objectives, strategy and 
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timing, and the blending of institutional and individual values. What is 
the fifth? 


INDIVIDUAL GROWTH AND GROUP COHESION 


5. The administrator organizes to secure individual growth and group 
cohesion. He does not organize his program because someone has told 
him there is one best blueprint that everyone should adopt. He does, to 
be sure, attempt to follow principles, the same ones that we have been 
trying to set forth here. But in organization, also, there has been a 
change in thinking from earlier times. Models and blueprints, rigid 
rules about the span of control, all these things are less influential today 
than they were only a few years ago. Today we keep our eyes on the 
ball, not on last year’s model. 

In concluding thus I do not mean to belittle the importance of organ- 
ization theory but rather to re-emphasize it. We all know that even 
when the best plan in the world and the best team in the world are 
brought together, they may wind up in a frustrating mess simply be- 
cause the organization structure stifles rather than releases their 
energies. 

We used to hear a good deal a few years ago, especially among 
sociologists, about the two distinct and parallel kinds of organization. 
The first is called the primary group, characteristic in simple social 
situations and face-to-face relationships. And then there is the second- 
ary group, where relationships are formal and communications are 
complicated and roundabout. If one takes the biological view of institu- 
tional growth, such dichotomies confuse rather than clarify thinking 
and action alike. 

The truth is that irrespective of the size and complexity of any enter- 
prise, there is only one organization, which is a combination of both 
formal and informal factors. The goal of the administrator is to see that 
the enterprise is, in reality as well as in theory, only one organization 
and he does this by emphasizing spirit, social cohesion, a common 
citizenship, individual self-determination, and growth. This is not as 
difficult as it sounds. You need only to realize that growth and change, 
the serving of objectives, the demands of strategy, the blending of 
institutional and individual values are the real criteria of organization, 
and that the divisive influences such as hierarchy and functionalization 
are only tools, not ends. 

How are we to secure social cohesion in administration? By practic- 


- 
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ing democracy as explained in the above paragraphs. How are we to 
effect a common citizenship? By concentrating on common objectives 
instead of on the professional labels attached to members of the team. 
I would not, of course, minimize the difficulties. I know from experi- 
ence during the war, for example, how hard it is to get anti-union execu- 
tives and labor officials to work together in the same organization and 
to put their common organizational loyalty above their class loyalty. It 
must be equally difficult, if not more so, to get doctors, nurses, business 
managers, and busy citizens to pull together. 

But even if social psychology did not confirm it, we would all know 
from pragmatic experience that concentration on group and personal 
differences and superiorities only intensifies friction, while concentra- 
tion on common goals and the division of labor and the dignity attached 
to each part of the contribution acts as a great solvent. 


MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE FOR COMMON GOALS 


It is to the everlasting credit of that great woman, Mary Parker 
Follett, that she was one of the first to point out that we do not progress 
toward cooperation simply by being tolerant, for to tolerate all too often 
means merely putting up with something you don’t like. This is a good 
and necessary thing in some areas of life, such as social relationships 
and aesthetics, although it is by no means ideal. But when it comes to 
the working relationships of organization, toleration is not nearly good 
enough. There we must have what Miss Follett called “‘real integration,” 
a sense of mutual interdependence in accomplishing common goals. If 
my limited opportunities to observe are reliable, you have been making 
a great deal of progress in this direction through the American College 
of Hospital Administrators in recent years. When I talk to Hopkins 
alumni who are doctors, for example, I find them no more snobbish 
toward me than I am inclined to be toward them, for, to a man, they 
have come to have a healthy regard for administration and the social 
sciences. 

In the field of organization theory we have realized for a long time 
that there are certain things that need to be done if people’s energies are 
to be harnessed and released in the most effective fashion. You, the ad- 
ministrator, must bring about a clear-cut division of responsibilities and 
duties, but without segmenting them; you, the administrator, must 
develop a collegial relationship at the top of the institution, in order to 
secure coordinated planning and thinking, but without weakening the 
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ultimate responsibility of the top man to decide; you, the administra- 
tor, must be armed with adequate staff assistance to cope with public 
relations, personnel problems, budgetary planning, and so on, but this 
work must flow directly into the stream of operations rather than be- 
coming a kitchen cabinet; you, the administrator, need a clear laying 
out of functional responsibilities, but after doing that you will work 
even harder to coordinate the whole enterprise, because it is from this 
source that mechanically the greatest efficiency comes; you, the ad- 
ministrator, know that you must delegate and devolve responsibility as 
far as you safely can but that you must also develop effective and un- 
obtrusive methods of securing full and complete information for control 
purposes. This is all old stuff. What is newer is the realization that the 
only way the administrator can be sure of accomplishing all these 
things is to incorporate at the center of his activity the philosophy I 
have been espousing—the philosophy of managing by objectives and by 
giving your department heads as much scope and freedom (consonant 
with serving the larger interests of the enterprise) as they would 
enjoy if they were operating their own businesses. 


ASSURING BROADER COMPETENCE 


The final test of organization theory, therefore, is whether it assists 
the top administrator to develop the whole man when dealing with his 
subordinates. One, of the greatest dangers that we are up against in this 
country is the narrowing of men and women into more and more 
specialized skills. The assembly line and everything else that is large 
and complicated tends in this direction. Now, however, and this quite 
recently, a reaction against excessive specialization has set in, and in 
the management policies of the larger corporations and in the activities 
of the federal government, the attempt is to reverse the trend by taking 
positive measures assuring a broader competence. 

Peter Drucker reports that International Business Machines, for ex- 
ample, has found that teaching men to complete an entire process in- 
stead of dividing it up among several workers, as might be done, pro- 
duces better results because it makes the work more interesting, avoids 
boredom, gives workers a chance to grow. Hence, although the move 
seems to be a step backward, actually it is a step forward. Drucker is 
of the opinion, moreover, that the automation we hear so much about 
is going to require a widespread move in the same direction: we shall 
need relatively more well-trained, broadly-trained people and fewer 
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narrowly trained specialists. | hope he is right. The statistical trends, 
as re od in America’s Needs and R ® for exampl b 
as reported in America’s Needs and Resources,° for example, seem to bear 
out what he is saying. 


THE CHALLENGE TO TRAINING 


This brings us to the point in my argument where I can say something 
about the impact of these tendencies on the work of administrators. 

Administrators also must broaden themselves, or how are we to 
succeed in carrying out the philosophy outlined herein? In recent years 
there has been a popular movement in management circles called “hu- 
man relations.” This is a good thing, because such an ‘emphasis was 
long overdue. But let us not delude ourselves into thinking that mastery 
of the techniques of human relations, no matter how scientific they are 
alleged to be, will greatly improve matters unless we also change our 
philosophy along the line herein suggested. I feel the same way about 
the emphasis of the last twenty years on personnel administration. It is 
a good and necessary thing, most of it, but it doesn’t get to the root of 
matters if it attempts to substitute a few techniques for basic philo- 
sophical goals and assumptions. 

The administrator is first of all a person, and his traits and character 
count for more than his knowledge of management technique. It takes 
a man or woman of considerable character, balance, and intellectual and 
emotional maturity to make a success of the administrative philosophy 
I have been advocating. Just think: | am so impractical as to suppose 
that administrators can manage by objectives instead of by orders and 
by creating a fear of punishment; so unrealistic as to suppose that peo- 
ple can be trusted and that they will grow on the job; so advanced in 
my notions as to assume that administrators will realize that growth and 
change are the central truth of institutional life and that they will do 
something about it; so romantically inclined as to assume that the 
values of the institution and of its personnel can be reduced to a com- 
mon ground, giving people a chance to find selfhood and integrity; so 
idealistic as to aver that organization is a matter primarily of goals and 
not of techniques. This is all pretty damning. 

But, plainly, the philosophy advocated has no hope of working at all 
unless we can do something about developing people who are broad, and 
human, and balanced. We can do a good deal about that problem our- 


® J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources, A New Survey, 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 
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selves, we administrators. We are first and foremost teachers, de- 
velopers of those who work alongside of us. If we follow the precepts 
already suggested we can do as much to inspire men and to fructify their 
energies as the inspired instructor in the classroom. 

We can also do a great deal through training programs such as those 
carried on by the American College of Hospital Administrators in so 
distinguished a fashion. Skills are better learned after the individual has 
had enough experience to know clearly what he needs and wants. 
Executive development courses such as yours therefore fulfil a need that 
undergraduate or even graduate instruction in universities can never 
hope to fulfil. 

But most of all, let us realize that if we are going to concentrate on ad- 
ministration by objectives and on individual integrity and self-develop- 
ment, we can expect to find the broadening and humanizing influences 
which will produce such individuals only if we focus our attention on 
the whole of our way of life, including the influence of the home and of 
religion. It does not detract from the importance of administration so to 
conclude, for it is merely consonant with our view that responding to 
growth, defining and redefining goals, acquiring the political skills 
which accompany strategic considerations, motivating employees to be 
loyal and dedicated, and achieving group cohesion and individual 
growth through organization methods are the principal factors involved 
in being an administrator. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


To be an administrator at the highest level of organizational leadership 
requires, first, a philosophical cast of mind accustomed to generalizing, 
a high intelligence, a free ranging imagination, a willingness and an 
ability to entertain new ideas, and a certain adventuresomeness. Second, 
in the area of negotiation, there is needed a facility in communication 
and an ability to deal with men. Third, at the level at which policy is 
translated into action, there must be an ability to relate the total pro- 
gram to particular jobs, a receptivity to executive direction combined 
with a willingness to assume responsibility, an understanding of the uses 
and limits of organization, and a facility for inspiring team work. 
Finally, underlying and permeating all these skills, there must be an 
appreciation of social, economic, and political relationships and a con- 
cern for bringing into administration the democratic spirit. 
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Waa some people call the two billion dollar question, “Can mankind 
catch up with the machines he has created?” has been sketched pointedly 
by Fitzpatrick, that great cartoonist of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He 
has drawn a huge bomb leaning against the wall, and beside it an equally 
tall question mark. Two little human beings in the foreground are look- 
ing up at this vast pair of monoliths, and they see two sets of inscrip- 
tions. Ihe bomb is labeled, ‘“‘How to Kill Everybody,” and the question 
mark, ‘How to Live with Everybody.” 


LESSON REDRAWN 


Recently, we had the lesson drawn for us once more. Some of us 
were beginning to forget about Hiroshima, but it is right back in the 
picture now with the announcement that the Russians have produced 
an atomic explosion. 

With your permission, | would like to tell you a little of my ex- 
periences in trying to explore that question mark, “How to Live with ! 
Everybody.”’ How far has the science of human relations progressed 
since Alexander Pope said in a famous poem, written now two hundred 
years ago, that “The proper study of mankind is man’’? 

Fortunately, in this exploration I do not have to work alone. Indeed, 






it would have been presumptuous to have attempted it. | was offered 
the cooperation of the Social Science Research Council which, as you 







know, is a kind of a clearing house covering all the main disciplines of 





the social sciences. 





The Council asked me to run a kind of chain and compass line across 





the whole front of the sciences dealing with man, and to give some ac- 






‘Delivered at the 15th Annual Meeting of the American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators as the Arthur C, Bachmeyer Address, Cleveland, Ohio, September 25, 1949. 
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count of the major accomplishments to date,—what had been done and 
what had been left undone. Of course, here I can give you only the 
barest outline of my report. My book runs to more than 300 pages, but 
if I can cause you to share a little of the excitement of that investigation 
[ shall be content. 

There was a personal reason, too, for making this study. I had be- 
come increasingly baffled, since V-J Day, in trying to size up problems 
both international and domestic. Perhaps it has worried you a little, too. 
The standard mental tools in our possession, pure logic, historical anal- 
ogy, “what Aristotle said,’’ somehow did not seem sharp enough to 
handle the problems of the atomic age. Were there any better tools? 
What about the scientific method? What have the social sciences found 
out? Well, they have found out more than I had ever imagined! 

Interestingly enough, your organization seems to be following a simi- 
lar line. For instance, the objective No. 1 in your Fellows’ Seminar 
reads, ‘‘An overall view of economics, sociology, psychology, and po- 
litical science by authorities in each field.” Both of us are seeking to 
explore the same field,—‘‘how to live with everybody.” 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


The first question asked usually by the intelligent layman when the 
social sciences are discussed is, “‘Fine, but is it science?”’ This came out 
with startling frequency a year or two ago, in the hearings before the 
Senate on the National Science Foundation Bill, the bill which, as you 
know, provides a subsidy for science, especially scholarships for bright 
youngsters. Senator Fulbright, among others, wanted to include the 
social sciences in this bill, but he ran into stiff opposition. Said one 
witness, “What is commonly called social science is an individual telling 
a group how they should live.’’ A distinguished Senator said, ‘““The 
subject includes various kinds of ideology.” A college president so far 
forgot himself as to say, ‘“While some people think you can extend the 
scientific method into human affairs, | don’t happen to believe it. Such 
things could be supplied far better by experienced men like Mr. Baruch, 
or by you gentlemen here in the Senate.” 


SUBJECT ELIMINATED 


The upshot of the Senate’s seminar into the social sciences was that 
the subject was eliminated from the bill. Millions for the atom but not 
one cent for man! Fortunately, that wasn’t the final decision. President 
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Truman vetoed the bill, and it will be up for discussion again, perhaps 
with a happier outcome. 

Well, let us look briefly into this matter of whether there is any real 
science in social science. The true scientific method does not tell us how 
things ought to behave but how they do behave, and conclusions are not 
valid until all the major facts are in. We catch a hint of it in the old story 
about the scientist and his friend driving across Wyoming. They see a 
flock of sheep up on the mesa. The friend looks up and says, “Hello, 
they have just been sheared.” The scientist looks up and says, ““They 
seem to be, on this side.”’ 

Now in arguments, bull sessions, politics, to say nothing of college 
debates, it is not uncommon, as The Economist once remarked, to pro- 
ceed from an unwarranted assumption to a foregone conclusion—one 
of my favorite phrases. But you can’t do that in science. 





SENATE HEARINGS 


At the Senate hearings was a scientist, Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, the 
great physicist, who understood all this. When his turn came to testify, 
he said, “I am aware of the difficulty of establishing in these fields (the 
social sciences) rigorous criteria of competence and qualification. 
Nevertheless, at a time when the whole world realizes that many of our 
most vital problems depend upon an understanding of human behavior, 
and of the regularities which underlie the operations of our varied 
society, we should recognize the great benefits which may come from 
attracting young men and women of competence to a study of these 
questions.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer, you see, is calling for the use of the scientific 
method to discover the regularities which underlie part of human be- 
havior. Indeed, without those already discovered, such as actuarial 
tables, we would have no life insurance, no population forecasting, we 
would not be able to anticipate these waves of youngsters coming 
through the school grades. The Telephone Company would be com- 
pletely sunk. We would have no traffic controls, no birth rates, death 
rates, marriage rates, disease rates, crime rates. It would be difficult to 
administer a hospital. It would be impossible to carry on modern bank- 
ing. | am afraid, without these predictable regularities, we would have 
no orderly community at all. 

Another regularity in social science is found in the “frequency dis- 
tribution curve,” that beautiful bell-shaped curve which applies to near- 
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ly all living things. Without it, we would have found it just about im- 
possible to equip the army. They still would be trying to find out the 
sizes of shoes to send to the camps. We use frequency distribution even 
in making examination papers these days! This curve can’t tell us much 
about an individual, but it can tell us a great deal about groups. 


PREDICTABLE REGULARITIES 


In the last analysis, the scientific method discovers regularities which 
are predictable, and they can be found in man as well as in other parts 
of nature. Of course, medicine is a study of man, usually the individual 
man, but now psychiatry is making a bridge over into the social sci- 
ences. Dr. William Menninger wrote me the other day that he doesn’t 
think it possible to develop psychiatry without the aid of social science. 
You can’t tell really about a person, until you know something about the 
environment from which he has come, how much unemployment he has 
suffered, and so on. Of course, some aspects of human nature may be 
forever beyond investigation. We simply do not know. 


HOW TO DESIGN A PILOT 


Now, let’s turn to another type of social science, the prediction 
whether an individual will succeed in a given assignment; this is ‘called 
aptitude testing, a technique to keep square pegs out of round holes. 

Back in World War I, most airplane pilots were selected solely on the 
basis of courage. But after many terrible crack-ups the generals began 
to wonder if all courageous men were endowed equally with the ability 
to stay up in the air, and a crude test was devised. It was improved 
slightly during the twenties and the thirties. Then came Pearl Harbor 
and President Roosevelt called for 60,000 planes. Who was going to 
fly them? A screening device had to be set up to handle the hundreds of 
thousands of potential young airmen. As the planes came off the as- 
sembly lines in the factories, pilots had to come off the assembly lines 
on the training fields. Scientists were put to work designing the planes, 
social scientists were put to work designing the pilots. 

MODERN SOCIAL SCIENCE IN ACTION 

The Aviation Psychology Program of the Army Air Force is as good 

an illustration as the next of modern social science in action. It had the 


dual purpose of finding out the human characteristics which make a 
young man a good flier and of constructing a “battery” of psycho- 
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logical tests which would recognize such young men as they applied. 

First came a pencil and paper test, and then a complicated series of 
instrument tests, and then some formidable mathematics to grade the 
candidates. Dr. John C. Flanagan was selected to head the project, and 
presently he had more than 1,000 people on his staff. Pretty soon con- 
trolled experiments showed that of the boys who made top scores in the 
battery, only four per cent failed on the flying field. But of those who 
scored low in the preliminary battery test—understand, they hadn’t 
operated a plane at all—seventy-five per cent flunked out on the training 
field. Presently, no candidate except those with high scores was allowed 
to train for pilot. 

What does this mean? It means that thousands upon thousands of 
young men are alive today, thanks to this program. Dr. Flanagan now 
is back in Pittsburgh University applying these principles to peacetime 
aptitude testing. I note with pleasure that he addressed your Fifth 
Fellows’ Seminar in Pittsburgh last June. 

Suppose we go back for a moment to that hearing room in the Senate 
where social science was tossed out of court, and compare the criticism 
with this actual Air Force program. Where is the individual telling a 
group how they should live? Where the “various kinds of ideology” 
which bothered one of the senators? Where the impossibility of apply- 
ing science to the study of man? 


THE FIVE DISCIPLINES 


The hard core of the social sciences, as you know, consists of the five 
disciplines of cultural anthropology, social psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science—the things you are aiming at in your 
Seminars. Allied are such other studies as history, educational method, 
human geography, semantics, with psychiatry as a borderline study, 
connecting with natural science. 

All that these sciences teach cannot be called scientific. Far from it. 
Much is informed guesswork; some is pure speculation. But here and 
there we find the scientific method, as we defined it earlier, making 
headway, producing dependable knowledge. 

The social disciplines used to be considered each in its tight pigeon 
hole. The economist had no use for the anthropologist, and vice versa. 
Yet economics, when you get right down to it, is based on what people 
will do under given conditions. Will they save? Will they spend their 
money? Invest? Strike? Loaf? Produce? What will they do? 
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Yet, economic theory, both classical and Marxian, is built on a series 
of assumptions about human nature laid down more than one hundred 
years ago, before any scientific studies of human nature ever had been 
made. So economics as a science is handicapped severely until it teams 
up with anthropology and sociology to acquire more verifiable know]- 
edge about human behavior. | speak with feeling because I have been 
wrestling with economic problems for a generation! 


A LEGAL MIND 


All of this reminds me of that famous definition by Thomas Reed 
Powell of the Harvard Law School. “If you think,” he said, “that you 
can think about a thing, inextricably attached to something else, with- 
out thinking of the thing it is attached to, then you have a legal mind.”’ 

World War II broke down a lot of these academic partitions by 
creating social science teams—often doctors and natural scientists 
joined in. For instance, in the Pacific theater there were carried on 
‘area studies” in which a team got together all the relevant data before 
the Marines went ashore on an island such as Leyte or Okinawa. Dr. 
Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard used these techniques in making an area 
study of Russia. 

Indeed, there is little future in the social sciences without a great in- 
crease in team work of this nature. More and more the several disciplines 
must merge into one great study to be called perhaps the science of man. 


THE CULTURE CONCEPT 


What are some of the other outstanding accomplishments in the field? 
I am citing now a questionnaire which the Council sent out, and which 
they allowed me to look over. Way out in front in the opinion of most 
specialists is the culture concept in anthropology and sociology. This is 
the No. 1 accomplishment in the whole field of the social sciences! 

The culture concept includes a body of principles and regularities 
derived from hundreds of field studies of various peoples around the 
world, plus historical studies of past cultures. The basic idea is as 
simple as it is profound—no individual can be understood apart from the 
culture which contains him. Of course, we are using ‘“‘culture” here 
in the broad anthropological sense. It is a large overhead concept like 
evolution, and probably even more important. 

As you know, anthropologists have studied tribes in darkest Africa, 
Eskimos in the Arctic, the Polynesians in the South Seas. They did not 
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go as traders or colonists or missionaries, they went as observers, 
notebook in hand. They did not laugh at Voodoo, at the Potlatch cere- 
mony, at the corn dance. They tried to discover the reasons for these 
customs. The last thing they wanted to do was to tell the natives “how 
they should live.” That would have ruined the observations. 

Over the decades, these social scientists have collected a great mass 
of customs strange to our western eyes. At Yale, you will find com- 
piled by Professor Murdock the Cross Cultural Index which covers all 
the societies that have been studied. In due time, amazement at the 
differences between peoples in the minds of the anthropologists began 
to give way to something far more significant: the similarities, the uni- 
versals which make all mankind one. Indeed, if ever we are to have One 
World, which so many of us are hoping for, it is on the basis of these 
universals that we must build. We can’t hope to impose our American 
culture on the planet, any more than the Russians can hope to impose 
theirs. 


DEPENDABLE GENERALIZATIONS 


For the first time in human history, as a result of the anthropologists’ 
work, it is becoming possible to make generalizations about human na- 
ture which are really dependable. The wisecracks, the dogma, the 
pessimism, now must give way to accredited knowledge—not over the 
whole field, but here and there. 

In my book, I set forth thirty-three of these universals. For instance, 
no society has ever been found without monogamy being practiced by 
most of the people. Some societies have polygamy or polyandry on the 
side for those who can afford or stand it, but the rank and file will be 
found practicing monogamy. That is a human universal. 





ORGANIZED FOR WAR 


Another is that no society ever has been found without a government. 
3ut the modern state is a government organized primarily for war. It 
seems to follow that if we could get rid of war, many of the more 
onerous features of the state would be liquidated. Shifting my role for a 
minute—I once was a practicing C.P.A.—I can testify that from 60 to 
80 per cent of the budgets of all modern states are for war, past or 
present. 

It is interesting to remember in this connection that the society with 
the /east government is, or was, our own Plains Indians. Why? Because 
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youngsters almost from the cradle were brought up to be responsible 
for the survival of the community, for the food supply, for defense, and 
so on. There seems to be a moral here! 

PRODUCT OF CULTURE 

No normal human being who was not a product of his culture, as well 
as of his genes, ever existed. Every one of us is culture-bound practically 
from the cradle.Mother, father, nurse, older children, clergyman, 
teacher, policeman, everybody we meet, helps to contribute to our con- 
ditioning in the impressionable years. Whenone becomes aware of how 
he personally is culture-bound, by a strange paradox he is freed a little 
from his bondage. He can look over the walls of his culture from time 
to time and see the other peoples of the world behind their walls. He 
can, for the first time in his life, begin to understand and appreciate 
peoples of a different culture. It is a curious thing that science should be 
the cause of a great spiritual experience, but it is so. 

It is not too much to say that the science of man begins with the cul- 
ture concept, and it is not too much to say there is hardly a statesman, 
hardly a political leader in the world today, who has any real grasp of it. 

After the culture concept comes a long line of outstanding accom- 
plishments in the social sciences. I have listed more than one hundred 
of them. Here are a few selected at random, just to give you an idea of 
the field. You have heard of most of them, but perhaps like myself, when 
I started this study, you have not realized how they all fit into one 
growing structure, are all a part of the emerging science of man. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 


Take the matter of racial differences. There is no proof, which will 
stand up scientifically, of inborn inequalities between the races. Black, 
white, brown, yellow all have a similar biological potential. The differ- 
ences we note are either superficial, like the amount of melanin in the 
skin, or they can be accounted for by culture. That is a tremendous 
scientific fact; there is no getting around it. But the big job is how to 
apply it when a race riot is about to start. It is the application of this 
knowledge which is the important next step. 


LAW OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Another item of verified knowledge is the Law of Social Change 
worked out by Ogburn of Chicago and others; a law which grows like 
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the compound interest curve. I find it almost impossible to understand 
the impact of the machine age without referring to this law. 

Then there is the sampling theory which is beginning to revolutionize 
census work, social security calculations, social statistics of all kinds. 
Sampling theory is laying a scientific basis for public opinion research, a 
new discipline which already has vindicated political democracy by 
giving us repeated proof that people in the mass tend to be wiser than 
their leaders. 

The slip-up on the polls in November 1948 is only a temporary set- 
back. The pollsters tried to carry their figures of a given date for- 
ward through time, manifestly beyond the competence of their data. If 
you want to see public opinion research at its best, take a look at the 
two-volume work entitled, The American Soldier, by Dr. Samuel 
Stouffer and other social scientists. 


‘“MIDDLETOWN SURVEYS 


Then there are the “Middletown” surveys which have made an im- 
pressive contribution to social science and the culture concept. Perhaps 
you saw in Life magazine some time ago an account of one of the Mid- 
dletown studies which was called “Jonesville.” A still larger one was 
the “Yankee City” study of Newburyport, Massachusetts. A team 
worked there for more than ten years studying every phase of the com- 
munity. 

Then we have “‘learning theory”’ as developed by Dollard and Miller 
at Yale. We all learn things, we know that, but how? We are just be- 
ginning to learn how we learn. 

Again, there are the exciting new techniques worked out during the 
war for economic controls of various kinds; and economic measure- 
ments such as the “Gross National Product’’ to assess the productive 
power of the nation; also techniques which every belligerent used for 
controlling inflation. For the first time in human history, inflation was 
kept in check during a big war. 

Then there are the “compensatory” plans for smoothing out the busi- 
ness cycle, cutting down the peaks of inflation and the dips of depression 
and deflation. A lot of excellent work has been done by economists on 
this front. 

I have picked only at random from my report but perhaps enough to 
give a hint of the variety and richness of the field. The science of man 
really has begun to march! 
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One of the promising new departments is the study of human rela- 
tions in factories; problems of labor management. The late Elton Mayo 
of the Harvard Business School was one of the fathers of this movement. 
Let us look briefly at a famous research project in which he had a hand. 


GIRLS AT HAWTHORNE 


Here is a group of girls in a small room in a big factory in Haw- 
thorne, near Chicago. On a bench in front of them are some metal parts 
which are to be assembled into a gadget which looks like a pocket 
whistle. It is a telephone “relay.” Their nimble fingers fly, and as they 
finish a relay they drop it into a chute, where it is counted automatically, 
so one can get production rates. In the back of the room sits a man with 
a notebook, watching everything that happens. The girls do not resent 
him; after a while they come to like him, and begin to tell some of 
their problems to him, the boy friend and so on, w hile he in turn tells 
them about changes which are coming along in the shop. He represents 
the Western Electric Company and the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, which, jointly, are making this study under Dr. Mayo. 

The object—and it is an important one—is to determine by controlled 
experiments what makes workers work. What are the effects on produc- 
tion of changes in pay, changes in hours, working conditions, lighting, 
and other things? 

Before the experiment was a year old many of the preconceptions 
about what made workers work had been upset seriously. The mystery 
story developed something like this: For the first seven weeks a base 
period was established in which the girls worked like everybody else in 
the factory—forty-eight hours including Saturday, a weekly pay rate, 
no rest pauses. The average output was 2,400 relays per girl per week. 
The first change was a shift to piecework. It lasted fer eight weeks and 
output took a sharp rise. Then, they gave the girls two rest pauses, one 
in the morning, one in the afternoon. Output went up again. Then they 
cut the work-week from forty-eight hours to forty-four. Again, output 
went up. Then they gave the girls Saturdays off and output went up 
again! 


TRIAL CONTINUES 


So it continued, trial after trial, each lasting a number of weeks. But 
whatever new factor was introduced, the number of relays coming 
through the automatic counters increased, with one exception. During 
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one period they gave the girls six rest pauses, three in the morning and 
three in the afternoon, and output fell off slightly. The girls complained 
their rhythm was broken up. They couldn’t tell when they were work- 
ing and when they were resting! 

The social scientists began to lose sleep as their assumptions disinte- 
grated. Some force they could not locate was pushing output up no 
matter what they did. Finally, they prepared for the supreme test—go 
back to that base period. Take away everything given the girls over all 
the other periods; go back to where the experiment started, forty- 
eight hours, no rest pauses, no Saturdays off, no piece-work incentive, 
no hot lunch on the company, nothing! They gave this a good, long trial 
—twelve weeks. When they came to examine the automatic counters, 
they found that output had jumped to an all-time high! Three thousand 
relays per girl per week! 


SCIENTISTS STUMPED 


Our social scientists were ready for the observation ward! They had 
tried to return the girls to the original conditions of the experiment, and 
the original conditions had disappeared. What was this mysterious X? 
They found it finally, as probably you have guessed, in the girls them- 
selves. Their whole attitude toward their work had changed. By putting 
them in a little friendly society of their own, group dynamics had come 
into play. By consulting them often, by telling them in advance about 
changes which would affect them, the scientists had produced a psycho- 
logical change in these young women, and given them for the first time 
in their lives a sense of status and value in the community. No longer 
were they cogs in a vast, impersonal, pecuniary machine. In a small way, 
they felt they were helping to direct the machine. They felt recognized; 
they felt important; they were members of the team! That was the 
reason output went up, no matter how conditions were shifted under 
them. (Of course, under extreme conditions, like six rest pauses, out- 
put would have been affected negatively.) 

Although few people realized it at the time, this experiment marked 
the grave of the “economic man.” Yet on the myth of the “economic 
man,’’ most economic theory has been built. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


This experiment started a great development in labor-management 
relations. There are many universities with special departments in hu- 
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man relations carrying on additional experiments along this line. Labor 
unions, too, are getting interested. 

Let us turn to some work which is of particular interest to ad- 
ministrators. Dr. Alexander Leighton of Cornell is a psychiatrist and 
an anthropologist. With his team he helped to settle a revolt of 11,000 
Japanese Americans in an internment camp in Arizona in 1942. He tells 
this story at length in his book, The Governing of Men, and in my re- 
port I have devoted a chapter to it. 

The social scientists at this camp had an unusual opportunity to study 
a human society created de novo, and then subjected to great strains, 
tensions, and frustrations. It was comparable, of course, to any other 
human society except that everything developed faster, like a speeded- 
up movie. Dr. Leighton was able to put his finger on certain key points 
and to give the administrator of the camp advice on how to handle the 
situation before it got completely out of hand and broke into great 
violence and bloodshed. Leighton did not make the final decision. He 
did not decide whether or not to call in the army with loaded guns and 
shoot the strikers down—which probably would have meant a massacre. 
What he did was put the major characteristics of the situation before the 
administrator who was charged with making the decision. So when the 
administrator said “No! the army will not come in,” it was on the basis 
of scientific understanding, rather than on the basis of fear, or passion, 
or prejudice. The decision worked. The strike was settled. Tensions 
relaxed. It gave the right solution to a very difficult problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Altogether it is a moving and dramatic story, but most significant 
of all are the conclusions which Leighton drew from it: 

Do not think of people as racial, national, or class stereotypes; get up close 
and look at them. 

Think of human similarities before you think of human differences. 

Never dismiss complaints as trivial. They may be storm signals. 

Try to control aggression but never try to stamp it out, for that will make 
it only worse. Analyze it and try to get at the roots. 

Always keep a two-way communication line open from the bottom up and 
the top down. 

The test of administration is ability to meet the needs of the people in that 
situation. If needs are not met, tension and trouble begin. 

Let us look briefly at another of Dr. Leighton’s reports, a book he has 
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published, Human Relations in a Changing World (Dutton). Again he 
tells the story of a team of social scientists, this time charged by the 
Army, Navy, and State Department with finding out about Japanese 
morale, both military and civilian, during the war. 

The team included Dr. Kluckhohn, of whom I spoke earlier, and also 
the late Ruth Benedict. As in the account of the Arizona strike, Leighton 
gives the facts, the social science techniques employed, and then pro- 
ceeds to generalize the lessons of the experience. The facts include the 
reporting of three major statements about Japanese morale—how they 
were arrived at, what reception they got from the high brass, and how 
the last two statements were verified completely when the Strategic 
Bombing Survey went ashore on the home islands just after V-J Day. 


TEAM PREDICTIONS 


The statements were, in effect, and I am boiling them down: First, 
Japanese soldiers will surrender, given such and such conditions. The 
high brass cherished a belief to the effect that the Japanese soldier was a 
kind of superhuman creature who would never surrender; you had to 
kill him. The high brass was wrong. In Okinawa and the Philippines, 
Japanese soldiers surrendered first by the hundreds and then by the 


thousands. 

Second, Leighton’s team said: Propaganda attacks on the emperor 
will only strengthen Japanese morale. Leave the emperor alone! That 
statement was verified by the Strategic Bombing Survey. 

Third, Leighton’s team predicted in early 1945 that Japan would 
give up about October 1, 1945. When the Strategic Bombing Survey 
went ashore it reported that Japan would have surrendered in the fall 
without the use of the atomic bomb, without any help to the U.S. from 
Russia, without any American plans to invade the home islands! 

One cannot blame the generals and admirals for disregarding Leigh- 
ton’s report in early 1945. The whole thing was so new. How could one 
be sure it was so? But that report made history; it is something to re- 
member, for it shows what social science can do. 


TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED 


Then Dr. Leighton goes on to show how these statements were ar- 
rived at, and gives us the specific techniques employed. For instance, 
when the threshold for stress is exceeded, all peoples everywhere re- 
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spond with known psychological patterns—the thing the admirals and 
generals did not allow for in Japanese soldiers. 

Finally, Leighton generalizes as to lessons for administrators, es- 
pecially in connection with having a social scientist as a consultant. He 
is dealing with administrators as policymakers and he had a pretty 
uneasy association with them in the Pacific. “The executive”, says Dr. 
Leighton out of the depths of his experience, “tends to use social science 
the way a drunk uses a lamp post—for support, not illumination.” If the 
findings correspond with the policymaker’s desire, he is pleased, and 
gives the scientist a pat on the back. If they do ot coincide, he tends to 
fall back on the “impractical visionary”’ stereotype, and bury the report 
in the files! 

Dr. Leighton concludes that a social scientist seldom should assume 
the role of administrator himself, but should remain as an advisor. He 
says, however, “If the modern administrator can get hold of some of the 
basic principles of social science, the relationship between the two may 
develop into an enormously fruitful one.’ He believes that his Pacific 
team has important news for every policymaker, every leader. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


I would be guilty of a serious misrepresentation if I left the im- 
pression that social scientists have all the answers filed away. No, 
there are a great many gaps in our knowledge, as you know well. My 
study disclosed a long list of what we began to call the Great Un- 
answered Questions. Here are one or two of them, to show you how 
formidable they are. 

How large can a given society grow before its members begin to lose 
touch with one another and so lose their essential human functions? 
This is the problem of bigness which used to keep Mr. Justice Brandeis 
awake nights. It is a tremendous problem and nobody knows the answer 
yet. 

Again, What kind of economic system can provide both freedom for 
the individual and economic security? Or, as Maury Maverick once 
phrased it, “‘both free speech and groceries.”’ We are beginning to get 
the answer to that, but we have quite a way to go. 

And again, How can leaders be protected from the demoralizing ef- 
fects of their own power? 

And again, How can we elicit more agreement and less bad blood in 
committee work, in conferences, in Congress, in the United Nations, in 
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meetings generally? Social science has gone far enough to show us that 
many of our rows and disagreements are based on delusions. What 
techniques can help squeeze the delusions out? 


Our tour across the whole social science front is ended and we are 
back again looking at that monolithic question on Fitzpatrick’s cartoon, 
‘How to Live with Everybody.” 

Our survey indicates that more dependable knowledge has been 
gathered by social scientists in the last generation than in all previous 
history. Given another generation of relatively free inquiry and many 
of these great unanswered questions will be solved. ‘Techniques will be 
available to remake society, not in accordance with somebody’s 
Utopian dream, but in accordance with the universals of human nature, 
the proved regularities which underlie so much human behavior. A firm 
foundation has been laid, but three things are needed sorely. 

First, intelligent laymen everywhere must come to understand the 
situation better, must come to know what science can and cannot do, 
and to give social scientists their moral support whenever they can. 


NEED RESEARCH FUNDS 


Second, the United Nations, Congress, business groups, and universi- 
ties must make available more funds for research in the social sciences 
so that we can close in on some of these great unanswered questions and 
solve them at a more rapid rate. 

And finally, perhaps most important of all, young men and young 
women of spirit and imagination must feel this great challenge. They 
must realize that the future depends upon its answer. These human 
problems are more dramatic and more urgent than the problems in any 
physics laboratory. Here is the intellectual adventure of our time, the 
unknown continent to be explored! What can be a greater life work 
than extending the boundaries of the science of man? 






Case Studies in Hospital Administration 


The following is a continuation of the bibliography of case studies of 
problems i in hospital administration submitted by candidates for Fellowship 
in the American College of Hospital Administrators which was begun in Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1, of the Journal. These studies encouraged objective consider- 
ation of administrative actions, utilized a conventional administrative tool, and 
added to the general fund of reference materials. This bibliography, which 
is a partial list of cases with the author and year in which the study was 
completed, will be continued in a later issue of the Journal. 


Establishing Scholarship Funds for the 
School of Ni ursing, Marvin H. Altman, 
1955. 

Establishing Well Organized Credit and Col- 
lection Department in a Hospital, R. L. 
Loy, 1953. 

Establishing and Financing Training Pro- 
gram in Psychiatry in a Hospital, Zvee 
Einbinder, 1954. 

Establishment of an Acceptable Accounting 


System in a Small College Connected Hos- 
pital, S. Tanner Stafford, 1952. 


Establishment of an Adequate Linen Control 
System in a Maternity Hospital, Frances 
M. Daggett, 1955. 

Establishment of an Administrative Super- 
visors’ Unit to Provide on-the-spot Execu- 
tive Coverage of a Hospital During Eve- 
nings, Nights, and Weekends, Morrell 
Goldberg, 1955. 

Establishment of a Blood Bank in a 77 Bed 
Hospital, David Wachs, 1954. 


Establishment of a Board of Directors and 
Medical Staff Coordinating Committee, 
Merton E. Knisely, 1952. 


Establishment of a Cerebral Palsy Pre-school 
Out-patient Center as a Unit of the Hos- 
pital, Aurelia Kayton Porter, 1954. 

Establishment of “Closed Staff” Policies in 
Practice as Well as in Principle, W. W. 
Stadel, M.D., 1952. 

Establishment of an Executive Nursing 
Council, Karl H. York, 1955. 


Establishment of General Personnel Policies, 
Wayne A. Copeland, 1951. 

Establishment of General Practice Section, 
Sr. Rose Alexis, 1952. 

Establishment of a Housekeeping Depart- 
ment on a Volunteer Basis, Gladys A. 
Cooper, 1952. 

Establishment of a Pay Cafeteria on a Non- 
profit Basis, Sr. M. Corola, 1953. 


Establishment of Performance Standards and 
the Development of Service Rating for 
Positions in the University Hospitals, 
Martin H. Albrechr, 1954. 

Establishment of a Personnel Department, 


Willard P. Earngey, Jr., 1955. 


Establishment of Premature Nursery, Sr. M. 
Fidelis, 1952. 
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Establishment of a Record of Fixed Assets 
and Reserve for Replacement, Martin H. 
Albrecht, 1954. 


Establishment of a Recovery Room, J. Lin- 
coln MacFarland, 1952. 


Establishment of a Rehabilitation Unit in a 
General Hospital, J. Lincoln MacFar- 
land, 1952. 


Establishment of a School of Nursing A ffilia- 
tion for the Purpose of Teaching Tubercu- 


losis Nursing, Louis Liswood, 1954. 


Establishment of a Staff Trust Fund with 
Hosvital Sole Beneficiary, C. J. Hasse- 
nauer, 1952. 


Establishment of Subscription Office for 
Contributions to the Hospital, Bentley 
Frederick, 1953. 

Establishment of System of Accounting and 
Reporting of Statistics so as to Reflect Cor- 
rect Financial Picture, Daniel W. Hart- 
man, 1954. 


Establishment of TB Service in a General 
Hospital Without the Availability of 
Funds and the Essential Personnel, Wiil- 
liam K. Hinds, 1955. 


Evaluating the Changes that Occur in Trans- 
ferring a Hostital From Voluntary Con- 
trol to Governmental Control, Irene E. 
Oliver, 1951. 


Evaluating a Meal to an Employee for In- 
come Tax Purposes, Virgil Nelson, 1955. 


Evaluation of Credits and Collections Meth- 
ods, Mother Mary Anne McNamara, 
1951. 


Evaluation of Organization and Staffing of a 
Psychiatric Hospital at the End of Its 
First Year in Operation, Sr. M. Benigna, 
1952. 

Evaluation of Supervisory Conference Shows 
Both Strength and Weaknesses in this 
Technique of Problem Solving and Hu- 
man Relations Development, Bernard E. 
Lorimer, 1955. 


Evolution from Pest House to a Medical 
Center Unit, Genevieve M. Fahey, 
1955. 
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Exercising Control over a Medical Staff, 
Mabel Henry Mooney, 1954. 


Expansion of Existing Facilities, Daniel W. 
Hartman, 1954. 


Expansion of Hospital Facilities, Walter M. 
Oliver, 1955. 


Expansion of the Physical Properties of the 
Hospital Buildings, and the Replacement 
of Old and Outmoded Equipment with 
New and Modern Equipment, Sr. Ed- 
ward Mary, 1952. 


Experience with a Fire in a Hospital, Walter 
H. Mende, 1955. 


Experiment in Providing a Special Educa- 
tion Program for Child Patients in a 100 
Bed General Hospital, S. Tanner Staf- 
ford, 1952. 


Extending Hospital Service to Include the 
Examination of School Children in Four 
Townships Served by the Hospital, Ruth 
Taylor, 1955. 


Extension of Responsibility and Authority 
Previously Centralized in the Office of the 
Director, Richard R. Griffith, 1954. 


Factors to be Considered by a Small Hospital 
Operating a School of Nursing, Charles 
E. Vadakin, 1952. 


Factors to be Considered in Selecting Boilers 
and Fuel, Sr. Frances Marie, 1952. 


Feasibility of Placing Linen Distribution and 
Replacement Under the Control of the 
Laundry Manager, Emery K. Zimmer- 
man, 1953. 


Financing Control of Hospital Services Used 
in Medical Education, Boone Powell, 
1955. 


Financial Order out of Financial Confusion, 
Francis C. Houghton, 1955. 


Financial Problem in X-Ray Department 
Adjusted to Mutual Agreement of Radi- 
ologist and Hospital, Sr. M. Annunciata, 
1955. 


Financial Protection for Service Patients, 
Howard S. Pfirman, 1952. 
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Financing a Large Construction and Remodel- 
ing Program of a Church Owned Hos- 
pital, Boone Powell, 1955. 


Financing, Planning, and Building a Greater 
St. Mary’s, Sr. Anne Lucy, 1955. 


Fire Drills Were Established as an Added 
Function of the Safety Program and an 
Educational Project for Personnel, Mar- 
tha C. Lockman, 1952. 


Food Management in a 150 Bed Hospital, 
Mabel Henry Mooney, 1954. 


Formation of a Volunteer Service Program in 
the Hospital, Including Organization of 
a Women's Auxiliary, Lawrence E. 
Kresge, 1955. 

Formulation and Execution of a Carefully 
Selected Plan Coordinates the Various Fac- 
tors of a Building Program in the Plan- 
ning Stage, Lilly D. Hoekstra, 1952. 


Forty-hour Week Can Be Introduced Without 
Detriment to Patient Care, Sr. Mary 
John, 1953. 


Four Small Hospitals Cooperate To Employ 
Full Time Pathologist, Katherine E. 
Hennessey, 1955. 

Free Night Dental Clinic, Herman R. Gold- 
berg, 1955. 

Full Time Radiologist and Pathologist Are 
Adopted, N. E. ‘Hanshus, 1952. 


Functional Low Cost Housing for the Treat- 
ment of Poliomyelitis and Rehabilitation 
Patients, Robert M. Porter, 1954. 


Furnishing Clinical Experience to Students of 
a School for Practical Nurses Education, 
T. Harvey McMillan, 1951. 


Getting the City to Pay a Larger Portion of 
the Cost of Maintenance of Emergency 
Services, Irmela M. Whitke, 1952. 


Getting Good Cooperation from the Press and 
the Radio, Pearl R. Fisher, 1952. 


Getting the Medical Charts Completed by 
Setting Up an Auxiliary Room, Walter 
K. Hargreaves, 1952. 


Good Public Relations 
Dorothea M. Rice, 


Pays Dividends, 


1952. 
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Governing Body of the St. Louis Children’s 
Hospital Is Presented With the Factors 
Involved in Including a Complete Psy- 
chiatric Unit in the Plans for Expanding 
the Hospital, Lilly D. Hoekstra, 1952. 


Gray Ladies Act as P. — Relations Agents 
for the Hospital, Esther M. Squire, 
1952. 


Handling of Dietary Employees Who Be- 
come Restless and Complaining, Sr. M. 
Mechtilde, 1954. 

Handling of Employee Unionization Move- 
ment in Large Municipal Hospital, 
Thomas J. Golden, 1951. 


Handling of Insubordination in the Nursing 
Department, Vernon T. Root, 1954. 


Handling a Major Traffic Accident in Our 
Emergency Department, Sr. M. Louise, 
1954. 

Handling Unrest and Anxiety in Nursing 
Department, Charles V. Wynne, 1953. 


Handling the Women’s Ausiliary, pe Ek. 
DeBelle, M.D., 1953. 


Hospital as a Community Funa Agency, 
James H. Lewis, 1953. 

Hospital Organizes a Women’s Auxiliary, 
Leon C. Pullen, Jr., 1955. 


Hospital Privileges to Medical Staff Members 
Whe Have Not Applied and Refused to 
Submit Applications, Sr. M. Eucharius, 
1952. 

Hospital Procures an Adequate Insurance 
Program, R. L. Loy, 1953. 


Hospital Radiology—From Professional Sal- 
ary to Professional Practice Income, T. 
Holmes, 1954. 


Hospital Recognizes the Problem of Weak 
Supervision and Takes Action, Leon C. 
Pullen, Jr., 1955. 

Hospital Statement of Admission Policies and 
the Losses On Welfare Cases, Prepared For 
the Council of Social Agencies in Support 
of a Request For Increased Payment From 
Welfare Agencies, Sr. M. Paul, 1953. 


Hospital’s Role in Community Health Coun- 
cil Program, Riley McDavid, 1954. 
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Hospital's Role in the Polio Epidemic, 1951, 
William H. Hoobler, 1954. 


Hospitalization and Health Programs Meet 
Community and Statewide Needs, Hor- 
ace Turner, 1952. 


Hospitalization of Medically Indigent Pa- 
tients, James H. Lewis, 1953. 


Hospitals Went Out of the Ambulance Busi- 
ness, Marie J. Doud, 1955. 


House Medical Coverage Via On-Duty Sys- 
tem, Robert A. Kumpf, 1955. 


How Air Conditioning Benefits Patients and 
Employees, Amelia M. Carter, 1955. 


Impact of Inclusive Rate on Medical Care, 
the Problems Involved, and Their Reso- 
lution, David Wachs, 1954. 


Importance of Engineering for New Con- 
struction, Bentley Frederick, 1953. 


Importance of Teaching Safety in Hospitals, 
Amelia M. Carter, 1955. 


Importance of Team Work in Budgetary Con- 
trol, Herbert N. Morford, 1951. 


Improved Patient Care, Sr. Paul of the 
Cross, 1955. 


Improved Service Was Rendered in the An- 


aesthesia Department, Sr. Mary Aidan, 
1952. 


Improvement in Employee Relations and 
Communications Through an Employees’ 
Conference, Orville N. Booth, 1954. 


Improvement in Method of Analyzing Cost 
of Student Nurse Education Program, 
John W. Rankin, 1955. 


Improvement of Morale of House Staff 1s 
Accomplished by Means of a Grievance 
Committee, Bernard B. Nadell, M.D., 
1954. 

Improving Admitting Procedures for Pa- 
tients, Orville N. Booth, 1954. 

Improving Attitude of the Public Toward 
My Hospital, A. F. Branton, M.D., 
1952. 


Improving Collection Procedures, Robert A. 
Kumpf, 1955. 
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Improving Credit and Collection Procedures, 
Thomas P. Langdon, 1955. 


Improving Employee-Patient Attitudes, Alan 
W. Chadwick, 1955. 


Improving Facilities in the Psychiatric De- 
partment of a General Hospital, Leo M. 
Lyons, 1952. 


Improving the Housekeeping Department, 
Sr. M. Annunciata, 1952. 


Improving Human Relations in Our Hos- 
pital, Ann Friedsburg, 1955. 


Improving Public and Personnel Relations, 


J. T. Lindberg, 1955. 


Improving Public Relations, Roger Sher- 
man, 1953. 


Improving Quality of Medical Records, 
Ellen L. StahInecker, 1952. 

Improving the Public Relations Program at 
the Hospital, John L. Procope, 1952. 


Improving Relations with Physicians in the 
State, Gertrude M. Gilman, 1954. 


Improving Service in Anesthesiology Depart- 
ment, Sr. Catherine, 1954. 

Improving the Special Diet Service, Dina O. 
3remness, 1953. 

Improving and Meeting Standards Proposed 


by National Nursing Accrediting Group, 
Sr. Olivia, 1954. 


Inactive Ladies’ Auxiliary Was Made an Ex- 
tremely Useful Public Relations Group 
By its Reorgani ization, Maurice Rosen- 
zweig, M. dD. 1951. 


Inadequacies in the Dietary Department 
Were Impeding Progress in Other De- 
partments, Suzanne H. Harrison, 1951. 


Increased Income and More Equitable Blue 


Cross Payments, Richard J. Hancock, 
1952. 


Increased Payments for Public Aid Patients, 
Sr. Helen, 1952. 


Increasing Hospital Beds From 50 to 75 and 
Occasionally 80 in 7% Originally De- 


signed for 25 Beds, Kdna M. Hayward, 


1952. 





CASE 


Inexpensive Revision of an Emergency Serv- 
wce to Meet an Expanded Load That Was 
Not Anticipated at the Time of Construc- 
tion, Richard}R. Griffith, 1954. 


Inferior Clinical Capabilities Involving a Di- 
rector of One of Our Major Clinical De- 
partments, J. E. DeBelle, M.D., 1953. 


Inquiry Into Alleged Over-utilization By 
atients of Emergency Room Facilities 
For Nonemergency Cases Reveals a 
Complexity of Problems, Bernard E. 
Lorimer, 1955. 


In-Service Educational Program for Gradu- 
ate Professional. Staff, Edna D. Price, 
1952. 

Installation of a Central Storeroom and Issu- 
ance of Supplies, Elmer Massman, 1953. 


Installation of a Fully Automatic Pneumatic 
Tube System and the Conversion of the 
Old System to be Fully Automatic, | sadis- 
laus F. Grapski, 1953. 


Installation of a Uniform Accounting System, 
Elmer O. Massman, 1953. 


Instance in Which a Doctor Attempts to 
Practice in a Foreign Field, Lucius Hil- 
ton, 1953. 


Insurance Program for Hospitals, Wilbur 
McLin, 1951. 


Insuring Adequate Medical Examinations on 
Admission of TB Patient, Ella Neumann, 
1953. 


Insuring Adequate Operating Fund so as to 
Prevent Closing of the Hospital, Herman 
R. Goldberg, 1955. 


Insuring Supply of Clean and Wholesome 
Milk for a TB Hospital, Ella L. Neu- 


mann, 1952. 


Integrating a College of Nursing With a 
Hospital School of Nursing, James Dun- 
lop, 1952. 


Integration of Efforts of Multiple Auxiliary 
Groups, Sr. Miriam Thomas, 1951. 


Integration of the Clinical and X-Ray Labo- 
ratories Into the General Service of the 
Hospital, J. Ralston Wells, M.D., 1954. 
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Integration of To Hospitals to Form a Hos- 
pital Center With Particular Reference to 
Certain Departments, Cora Gould, 1952. 


Integration of a Women’s Auxiliary into Hos- 


pital Activities, Katherine V. Shea, 
1951. 


Interdepartmental Conference—A Medium 
for the Disposal of Observations Made in 
Weekly House Rounds, Sr. M. John, 
1955. 

Introducing a New Food Service in an Old 
Hospital, Charles C. Stewart, 1955. 


Introducing Group Anesthesia, Sr. Rose 


Alexis, 1952. 


Introduction of Modern Accounting Proce- 
dures, Margaret J. Wherry, 1952. 


Introduction Into Our Business Office of Ac- 
— Procedures Recommended by the 


AHA, E. Vernon Rich, 1955. 


Inventory Control Becomes Possible Despite 
Limited Space, Sr. M. Berthe Dorais, 
1952. 


Investigation of the Possibility of a Commer- 
cial Food Service Assuming Responsi- 
bility for the Dietary Department in a 
Hospital, on a Concession Basis, Cora E.. 
Gould, 1952. 


Is Executive Housekeeper Unjustified in a 
Small Hospital? Mary Gray Evans, 
1955. ; 

It’s Time the Cities Paid Their Debts, Sr. 
Flora Mary, 1955. 


Job Analysis and Grading, Dora Ruland, 
M.D., 1952. 


Joint Action That Raised Welfare Payment 
Rates, Horace Turner, 1952. 


Joint Effort Is Necessary In Uniting Commu- 
6 Hospitals for Raising Funds for 


Capital Construction, Charles V. Wynne, 
i953. 


Keep Our Personnel Happy Today, T. Har- 
vey McMillan, 1951. 


Keeping the Food Hot On'the Patients’ Trays 
Until It ls Served to the P, atients, Roy R. 
Prangley, 1953. 
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Keeping Older Nurses Abreast of Newer De- 
velopments, Sr. M. Germaine, 1953. 


Keeping the Hospital Abreast with the 
Times, O. J. Carder, 1952 


Kleptomania Discovered in a Second Year 
Student Nurse, Sr. Celeste, 1953. 


Labor Union Versus Milwaukee Sanitarium 
Foundation, Waldo W. Buss, 1955. 


Laundering Soiled Linen for TB and General 
Medical and Surgical Patients in Common 
Laundry F. cilities, Alan W. Chadwick, 
1955, 


Legal Right of Governing Boards of Volun- 
tary Private Hospitals of Maryland In 
Remov ing Physicians From Its Visiting 


Medical Staff, Harvey H. Weiss, 1952 


Legislative Problems With the State Nurses 
Associations, Marvin H. Altman, 1955. 


Length of Patient Stay Problems in Military 
Fins spital, James tT. McGibony, 1954. 


Liberalized Visiting Program Has Great 
Appeal, Philip D. Bonnet, M.D., 1952. 


Lighting Facilities Failed at Night and It 
Was Necessary To Make an Investigation 
and Supervise Activities, Martha C. 
Lockman, 1952. 


Long Range Safety Program for Patients and 
Personnel, Lillian Grahn, 1953. 


Maintenance of Adequate Supervision With 
Limited Staff in our 80-Bed Hospital, 
Lillian M. McDonald, 1951. 


Maintenance of Uninterrupted Service to 
Clinic Patients During an Extensive 
Building Program, Elizabeth C. 

1951. 


Ber- 
rang, 
Maintaining an Accredited School of Nursing 


in a Small Hospital, 
1955. 


Agnes Florence, 


Maintaining a Blood Bank in a Small Hospi- 
tal, Sister M. Magdalen Devereaux, 
1952 


Maintaining Good Public Relations During 
Litigation, Lillian M. McDonald, 1951. 
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Major Reconstruction and Renovation of 
Operating Room and Adjunct Facilities 
(With Special Emphasis on the Recovery 
Room) Without Interruption or Curtail- 
ment of Surgical Schedule, Ladislaus F. 
Grapski, 1953. 

Making Full Use of Present Maternity 
Building to Eliminate the Necessity of a 
New Maternity Addition, Albert ‘O. 
Davidsen, 1952. 


Making the Hospital Auxiliary Feel its Re- 
sponsibility, A. A.F. Branton, M.D., 1952. 


The Man's Sustaining Society Becomes Our 
Chief Public Relations Bureau, St. Mary 
Mechtilde, 1954. 


Management of Reservations in Admitting 
Department, Sr. Fidelis (Klein), 1952. 


Manufacture and Distribution of Ice at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Ladislaus F. 
Grapski, 1953. 


Master Plan for the Reconstruction of the 
General Hospital 1300 Beds, San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador, Central America, Her- 
man J. V. Grimmer, Jr., 1951. 


Medical Audit and Tissue Committee as 
Means of Improving Standards of Prac- 
tice, Claire H. Carpenter, M.D., 1954. 


Medical Auditing Committee Achieves = 
sults in the “ontvol of Unnecessary Pelvi 
Surgery, Sr. Lydia, 1951. 


Medical Staff-Hospital Relations were Great- 
ly Improved by Making all Positions on 
the Medical Staff, Including the Officers, 

Appointive by the Lay Board Rather 
Than Elective by the Medical Staff, 
Maurice Rosenzweig, M.D., 1951. 


\edical Staff Organization in the Small Hos- 
pital—How One Administrator Brought 
It About, Elmina L. Snow, 1951. 


Medical Staff Organization in a Voluntary 
Nonprofit Hospital Affiliated with a Tix 
Supported College of Medicine, Robert 
M. Porter, 1954. 


Medical Staff Reorganization to Improve 
Standard, Sr. M. Liguori (McNa- 
mara), 1951. 
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Medical Staff Reorganization to Meet Re- 
quirements of Council on Medical Educa- 
tion, Clarence E. Copeland, 1951. 


Medical Staff Self-Government Established 
as a Reality, John N. Bowden, M.D., 
1955. 


Meeting American College of Surgeons 
Standards for Hospital Approval, Thom- 
as J. Hunston, 1953. 


Meeting the Community Need for More 
Hospital Beds, St. Mary Annunciata, 
1952. 


Meeting the Demands for a Differential Pay 
for General Duty Nurses Working all 
Shifts of a Rotating Nursing Staff in a 
Public Hospital Operating Under Civil 
Service Regulations, H. N. Coon, M.D.., 
1952. 


Meeting Hospital’s Responsibility to the 


Community, Horace Turner, 1952. 


Meeting a 100% Increase in Census in 30 
Days Because of a Polio Epidemic, Roger 
Sherman, 1953. 


Meeting Polio Epidemic and Subsequent 
Effect on the Hospital, Orville Peterson, 
1955. 


Meeting Needs of Mentally Ill in the Com- 
munity, Sr. M. Germaine Hawkins, 
1953. 


Meeting Personnel Shortages, Sr. Mary 
Alice (McCarthy), 1953. 


Meeting Requirements for Internship Ap- 
proval, Vernon T. Root, 1954. 


Meeting the Sanitary Needs of the Hospital, 
George W. Holman, 1952. 


Meeting Shortage of Hospital Beds for Care 
of Children, Sr. M. Fidelis (Flynn), 
1952. 

Meeting Teaching Costs, Bentley Frederick, 
1953. 


Meeting an Urgent Need for New Construc- 
tion, Earnest L. Place, 1951. 


Meeting a War Crisis in Hospital Personnel, 
Berger E. Foss, 1951. 
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UDIES 


Merit Rating of Hospital Employees, Olin 
L. Evans, 1953. 


Method of Determining of Cost of Drug 
Sales, Robert E. Geoghegan, 1953. 


The Method for Improving Control and Dis- 
tribution of Linen, Lawrence E. Kresge, 
1955. 


Method for Improving Interdepartmental 
Understanding and Communication in a 
One Thousand Bed Hospital, Kenneth 
R. Nelson, M.D., 1953. 


Method of Improving Working Relationship 
Between Medical and Nursing Staff, 
James V. Lappin, 1955. 

Method of Informing Personnel on Public 
Relations, Winthrop B. Osgood, M.D., 
1952. 


Method of Payment of Nurses Becomes the 
Immediate Concern of the State Nurses 
Association, Sr. Anne Lucy, 1955. 


Method of Placing General Duty Nurse on an 
Equal Par with Private Duty Nurses, 
Sr. Eileen Teresa (Frawley), 1955. 

Method for Solving and Resolving Conges- 
tion in an Outpatient and Admitting De- 
partment, Kenneth R. Nelson, M.D., 
1953. 


Method of Registration and Screening of In- 


digent Outpatients, John P. Garrison, 
1955. 


Methods Utilized in Making Personnel Cut- 


backs in a 275 Bed Hospital Organiza- 
tion, Glenn M. Reno, 1955. 


Minority Groups and Indigent Care, A. G. 
Howell, 1951. 


Modern Nursery Program to Meet State 
Health Department Standards, Elmina L. 
Snow, 1951. 


Modernization and Expansion of Our Old 
Hospital, Sr. Flora Mary, 1955. 

Modernization of the Hospital Boiler Room 
Equipment to Increase Operating Efficien- 
cy and Safety, Louis Liswood, 1954. 


Modernizing A Thirty-Five Year Old Nurs- 
ing Unit, Jack A. L. Hahn, 1955. 
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Modification of Medical Staff By-Laws to 
Expand Existing Provisions, Daniel W. 
Hartman, 1954. 


Morale is Improved by Revision of Employ- 
ment Procedure, Bernard B. Nadell, 
M.D., 1954. 


More Efficient Admissions-Discharge Pro- 
cedure, Sr. M. Liguori (McNamara), 
1951. 


Motivation and Establishment of a “Fair Pay 
Plan’ and ‘Personnel Procedures,” Her- 
bert A. Schacht, 1954. 


Motivation and Establishment of a “New 
Accounting System,” and a “Credit and 
Collection Policy,” Herbert A. Schacht, 
1954. 


Motivation and Establishment of “Rules and 
Regulations of the Board of Trustees,” 
“By-Laws of the Medical Staff,” and 
“Rules and Regulations of the Medical 
Staff,” Herbert A. Schacht, 1954. 


A Movie as a Medium of Public Relations 
Program, Aurelia K. Porter, 1954. 


The Multi-Record Accounting Board Can 
Utilize Special Accounting Forms so That 
One Posting Operation Will Provide a 
Daily Journal of Revenue and Cash Re- 
ceipts, a Patient's Ledger Account and a 
Patient Siatement, as Well as Control Data 
for the Administrator, Charles S. Aston, 
Jr., 1954. 


Multiple Visitors to Hospital Patients, 
James M. Blake, M.D., 1953. 


Necessity and Importance of Constructing a 
New Laundry, Wendell H. Carlson, 
1952. 


Necessity of Two Hospitals in a Community 
of 30,000 Population, Charles E. Vada- 
kin, 1952. 

Need for a Full Time Medical Director, 
Sr. M. Berthe Dorais, 1952. 


Need to Convert a Small General Hospital 
Into a Maternity and Gynecological Unit, 
Sr. Louise (Driscoll), 1954. 
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Need to Expedite Reports and to Carry an In- 
creased Volume of Work Became Urgent 
in our Business Office, Suzanne H. Har- 
rison, 1951. 


Need and Development of a Formula Room, 
Bertha L. DeLong, 1951. 


Need for and the Installation of an In-Service 
Training Program for Supervisory Per- 
sonnel Emphasizing Supervisory Tech- 
niques and the Dynamics of the Employee 
Job-Behavior, Hubert W. Hughes, 
1953. 


Negotiations with Medical Specialists, Daniel 
E. Gay, 1952. 


New Building Versus a Remodeling Program 
From the Standpoint of Financial Con- 
siderations, Stanley L. Sims, 1950. 


New Yardstick Measures All Salaries, Rich- 
ard J. Hancock, 1952. 


No More Unfinished Medical Charts, May- 
nard W. Martin, M.D., 1952. 


Nurse Shortage Due to Increased Hospital 
Patient Load, Hospital Expansion, and 
Fewer Available Nurses, Roy R. Prang- 
ley, 1953. 


Nurses Residence, Sr. M. Irenaeus (Joyce), 
1952. 


Nursing Service and Nursing Education 
Should Be One Director or Two? Mar- 
garet J. Wherry, 1952. 


Obligation of a Hospital to Accept Assign- 
ments for Miscellaneous Insurance Car- 
riers, Sr. Agnes of the Sacred Heart, 
1953. 


Obtaining Completed Charge Tickets for 
Services and Supplies From all Depart- 
ments of a Hospital, Earl Benson, 1951. 

Obtaining the Services of a Recognized Pa- 
thologist to Head the Department, John G. 
Dudley, 1955. 


On-the-Job Training of Departmental Under- 
studies, J. Ralston Wells, M.D., 1954. 


Opening a Hospital Pharmacy, Louise Har- 
key, 1952. 


CASE 


Opening a Tuberculosis Ward in a Conta- 
gious Diseases Hospital Helps to Stabilize 
Occupancy, Philip D. Bonnet, M.D., 
1952. 


Operation of a Satisfactory Dietary Depart- 
ment in a Hospital of Less Than 20 Beds 
Without the Services of a Graduate Dieti- 
tian, Ruth Taylor, 1955. 


Organization of an Admitting Office for In 
and Out Patients, Sr. Mary William 
(Rielly), 1955. 


Organization of an Anesthesia Department to 
Meet Rapidly Expanding Surgical Serv- 
ice, Sr. M. Gonzales, 1952. 


Organization of an Approved Cancer Clinic, 
“Alvena H. Wood, 1954. 


Organization of “The Family Hospital 
Plan” to Provide Hospital Care on Low 
Cost Budget Basis, Herman J. Andres, 
1952. 


Organization of Members of the Medical 
Staff into a Clinic to Provide Better Medi- 
cal Care, Herman J. Andres, 1952. 


Organization of the Medical Staff ina Newly 
C onstructed Hospital, Sr. Marguerite 
Mann, 1955. 


Organization of the Medical Staff by gw 
ty Departments in a New Hospital, Nor- 
man B. Roberts, 1952. 


Organization of an Out-Patient Department 
in a Hospital with Limited Facilities, 
Sr. M. Gonzales, 1952. 


Organization of Personnel Department for 


Non-Professional Workers, 
Benigna, 1952. 

Organization of a Psychiatric Clinic, Sr. 
Mary Paul, 1953. 


Organization of the Radiological Service, 
Paul Ahlstedt, 1955. 


Organization of a Rotating Consultation Sys- 
tem, St. Mary William (Rielly), 
1955. 

Organization of a Visiting Nurse Program, 
Martha N. Iver, 1955. 

Organization of a Women’s Auxiliary, Helen 
B. Ross, 1953. 
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Organization and Establishment of a School 
of Nursing, Louise Harkey, 1952. 


Organization and Functions of the Adminis- 
trative-Admutting Staff in an Obstetri- 
cal Hospital, Frances M. Daggett, 1955. 


Organization and Function of an Addresso- 
graph System in a Maternity Hospital, 
Frances M. Daggett, 1955. 


Organization and Maintenance of an Intern 
and Residency Program, Sr. Mary 
Benigna, 1952. 

Organizing an Area Hospital Council, Ma- 
bel Henry Mooney, 1954. 


Organizing Hospital Auxiliary Group, 
Zvee Einbinder, 1954. 

Organizing and Planning a 130 Bed Addi- 
tion With all New Special Services, 
Louise Harkey, 1952. 

Orientation Program for Hospital Trustees, 
Genevieve M. Fahey, 1955. 


Origination of a Physical Therapy Depart- 
ment, Harold B. Burr, 1952. 


Organizational Aspects of the Red Cross 
Blcod Bank Program, T. Harvey Mc- 
Millan, 1951. 


Out-Patient Department Serves an Educa- 
tional Purpose, Sr. Mary Ascension 
(Ryan), 1951. 


Out-Patient Service in a Small Hospital, 
Pearl R. Fisher, 1952. 


Over-all Control of Requisitions and Charge 
Slips for Patient’s Supplies with Special 
Emphasis on Control of Oxygen and 
Syringes, Sr. Fidelis (Klein), 1952. 


Parking Problems, Wilby E. Abrams, 1952 

Patient Morale Builder, Delbert Bouck, 
1955. 

‘atients’ Opinion is an Important Asset, 
Bret O. Lyle, 1953. 


-atients’ Odair P. Pedroso, 


M.D., 


ayment of a Claim for Which We Were 
Not Legally Liable, Julian H. Pace, 
1953. 


Screening, 
1953. 
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Personnel Department and Its Values, Sr. 
Mary William (Rielly), 1955. 

Personnel Health Program Pays Off in Good 
Public Relations. Sr. Mary Grace 
(Hayes), 1954. 

Pharmacy is Made Ready for an Expansion 
Program, E.. Vernon Rich, 1955. 


Physical Therapy Department is Established, 
N. E. Hanshus, 1952. 

Pilot Installation for Morbidity Reporting, 
Edmund J. Shea, 1951. 

Piped Oxygen in Old Hospital Construction, 
Arthur G. Hennings, 1955. 

Pioneering in Civil Defense—A Small Hos- 
pital Imitates a Program for Medical 
Aides, Elmina L. Snow, 1951. 

Placement of a Child for Adoption, Lucius 
W. Hilton, 1953. 


Plan for Occupying New Building, Robert 
W. Bachmeyer, 1953. 


Plan Provided for the Acquisition and Main- 
tenance of Badly Needed Equipment in a 
Group of Government Hospitals in Puerto 
rt Where Budgetary Allowances for 

Equipment Were Highly Inadequate, 
Lilly D. Hoekstra, 1952 

Plan to Interest Executive Personnel in 
Improving Themselves Educationally, 
Wayne A. Copeland, 1951. 

Planned Policy for Salary 
Charles S. Paxson, 1952. 

Planning a New Hospital, 
Mende, 1955. 

Planned Public Relations Program for Visi- 
tors, Patients, and Staff, Se. Catherine 
Fink, 1954. 

Planning for Safer, Adequate, and More 
Efficient Nursing Care Through a Post 
Anesthetic Recovery Room, Sr. Mary 
Agnes (Nash), 1955. 

Planning and Construction of College of 
Nursing Unit to Include Complete Edu- 
cational and Residence Facilities, Sr. 
Fidelis (Klein), 1952. 

Planning and Equipping the New Addition, 
Olin L. Evans, 1953. 


Increments, 


Walter H. 
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Planning and Inaugurating a Department of 
Hospital Nursing Service for Better Pa- 
tient Care, Sr. Justina Morgan, 1951. 


Polling the Opinion of Patients as to the Hos- 
pital Care They Received and Using Re- 
sults as one Phase of a Program to Im- 
prove Patient Care, Morrell Goldberg, 
1955, 

Pooling Specific and General Endowment 
Investments and Paying Each Fund Their 


Proportionate Income, Leslie D. Reid, 
1952. 

Post-Anesthesia Room Becomes a Major Step 
in the Improvement of Nursing Service— 
Idea Results From Problem of Nurse 
Shortage and Cramped Facilities, Sr. 
M. Annunciata (Quigley), 1955. 

Preferred Location of Patients’ Lavatories, 
Amelia C. Richards, 1954. 

Prepaid Maternity Service, Sr. 
Hastings, 1952. 


Rosanna 


reparation for Civilian Defense, Gladys A. 

Pret for Civilian Def Gladys A 
Cooper, 1952. 

Preparation of an Employee Manual, Sr. 
Helen, 1952 

Preparation of a Master Building Plan In a 
Hospital Situation Where Construction 
of a New Wing Had Already Started 
Prior to the 2 A ppointme nts of the Current 
Administrator, Glenn M. Reno, 1955. 

Priparation and Approval of a Manual of 
Personnel Policy and Procedure, Win- 
throp B. Osgood, M.D., 1952. 

Preparing a Hospital for Civil Defense, | 
lian Grahn, 1953. 

Preparing the Hospital Staff For Inspection 
By the Joint Commission of Accredita- 
tion, William H. Hoobler, 1954. 

Preparing One-Hundred-Thirty Bed Hospi- 
tal for Accreditation, W illiam H. Hoob- 
ler, 1954. 

Preparing and Living With a Budget In a 
Small Hospital, Irene E. Oliver, 1951. 


Pricing Hospital Services in Direct Relation- 
ship to the Total Cost of the Department, 


Charles S. Paxson, Jr., 1952. 
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CASE 


Private Ambulance Service to General Hos- 
pitals, Sr. M. Edmunda, 1952. 


Private Duty Nurses in the Hospital and Re- 
lation to Nursing Staff, Agnes Florence, 
1955. 


Private Hospital Secures City Support for Ex- 
pansion, Genevieve M. Fahey, 1955. 


Problem of Accounts Receivable Control and 
Lack of System of Departmental Charges 
to Patients, H. B. Hatfield, 1954. 


Problems in Cleanliness and Sanitation in a 
Hospital and How They Were Solved, 
Clara Coleman, 1952. 


Problem of Conductivity, Francis C. 


Houghton, 1955. 
Problem of Corporate Memorials, LeRoy C. 


Brown, 1955. 


Problem of Patients’ Food Service and Lack 
of Food Cost Control, H. B. Hatfield, 
1954. 

Problem of Patients’ Medical and Surgical 


Supplies and Lack of Control of Mate ri- 
als, H. B. Hatfield, 1954. 


Problem of Producing Sufficient Supply of 
Sanitary Ice, Roy Prangley, 1953. 

Problems Encountered in Reorganization, 
Re-staffing and Re-building, Fred Wal- 
ters, 1953. 


Problems Involved in Meeting the Needs of 
an Expanding Program Through Hospi- 
tal Building Projects, Rose M. Cullen, 
1955, 


Problems Resulting From a Flash Flood 
Which Inundated. the Hospital, Louis 
Liswood, 1954. 

Processing Old Accounts Receivable in a Gov- 
ernmental Hospital, W..W. Stadel, 
M.D., 1952. 


Procuring a Small Piece of Land Owned by 


the Hospital but Occupied and Main- 
tained by a Neighbor For Over Twenty 
Years for Hospital Use, Charles C. Stew- 
art, 1955. 


Professional Ethical Problem With a Gradu- 
ate Nurse, Sr. Celeste, 1953. 


STUDIES 


i Office Building—Yes or No, 
Edwin B. Peel, 1955. 


Program for Basic Planning for Small Gen- 
eral Hospitals and Health Centers in Bra- 
zil, Herman J. V. Grimmer, Jr., 1951. 


Program for the Construction of a 740 Bed 
Ge neral Te as Part of a 1400 Bed, 
Herman J. V. Grimmer, Jr., 1951. 


Program to Improve Public Relations Within 
and Outside the Hospital, Riley McDa- 
vid, 1954. 

Providing a Standardized Educational Sys- 
tem and Adequate School Facilities for 
Hospitalized Children Needing Long 
Term Care, Berger E. Foss, 1951. 

Provision of Adequate Laundry Service in a 
Growing Medical Center, Elizabeth C. 
Berrang, 1951. 

Provision of Adequate Representation of 
Various Medical Groups in the Staff 
Structure of a City-County Hospital 
Affiliated With a State Medical School, 
Albert H. Scheidt, 1952. 


Provision for Around the Clock Emergency 
Room Service for the Community, Mary 
Gray Evans, 1955. 

Provision for Hospitalization in a General 
Hospital and Surgical Hospital of 60 
Chronic Neuropsychiatric Cases in Order 

Relieve Beds in an NP Hospital 
Equipped and Staff to Receive Active 
Treatment of NP Cases, William Hinds, 
1955, 

Provision of Laundry Facilities for Patients’ 
Personal Use in TB Hospital, Ella L. 
Neumann, 1953. 

Public Relations in a Fund Raising Cam- 
paign, Sr. Louise, 1954. 

Public Relations Program Focuses Attention 
on Children’s Heart Hospitals Needs, 
Rose M. Cullen, 1955. 

Quality of Patient Care Improves When the 
Medical Staff Is Educated in Adminis- 
trative Management, Charles V. Wynne, 
1953. 

Radiologist and the Hospital: Who Was Ex- 
ploited? Jerome F. Peck, Jr., 1951. 
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Reactivation of Medical Staff Organiz zation 
to Improve Patient Care, Esther M. 
Squire, 1952. 


Receiving C omplaints Concerning Services in 
the Hospital Is a Function of the Aa- 
ministrator, Sr. M. Carola, 1953. 


Recognition of the Value of a Closed Anaes- 
thesia Department, and the Problems 
Overcome in Establishing Such a Service, 
Sr. Michaella, 1953. 


Recommended Techniques That Have Made 
for Successful Board of Trustee-Adminis- 
trator Relationship, John F. Latcham, 
1953. 


Reduction of a Deficit in a Hospital Em- 
ployees Pay Cafeteria, Morrell Goldberg, 
1955. 

Regaining Full Approval Status by Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals, John G. Dudley, 1955. 


Registered Nurse Is Hired Full Time to 
Train Nurses Aides, Mary Gray Evans, 
1955. 


Regularly Scheduled Inspection Tours as a 
Stabilizing Device, W. W. Stadel, M.D., 
1952. 


Regulating the Distribution of Between Meal 
Nourishments to Patients, Walter K. 
Hargreaves, 1952. 


Re-instatement of Hospital to the Accredited 
List of the American Medical Association, 


C. K. Shiro, 1952. 


Reintegration of the Former Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Into the Hospital Organiza- 
tion, John G. Dudley, 1955. 


Reintroduction of the Manufacture of Paren- 
tal Solutions to the Delaware Hospital, 
Richard R. Griffith, 1954. 


Rejuvenation of the Annual Meeting, Lillian 
Grahn, 1953. 


Rejuvenation of a Hospital Laundry, Ver- 
non T. Root, 1954. 


Relationship Between Nursing Education and 
Nursing Service, Sr. M. Irenaeus, 1952. 
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Remodeling Project Complicated by the Ne- 
cessity of Housing Additional Depart- 
ments Without the Benefit of Previous 
Planning, Sr. M. John, 1953. 


Remote Control Dictating Equipment in 
Cantonment Type Army Hospital, W. D. 
Grahm, W. D. Graham, 1955. 


Reorganization of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, Alvena Wood, 1954. 


Reorganization of the Accounting Depart- 
ment of a Small Hospital Including Credit 
and Collection Functions, Robert M. 
Schnitzer, 1954. 

Reorganization by Decentralizing Depart- 
ment of Buili ding Services Into Separate 
Departments of Housekeeping, Mainte- 
nance and Laundry, Robert Schnitzer, 
1954. F 

Reorganization of Engineering Department, 
Stanley Bs Simms, 1951. 


Reorganization of General Office Staff With 
an Eye to Economy and Efficiency, Sr. 
Catherine, 1954. 


Reorganization of 70 Year Old Institution 
From Profit Sharing Organization to a 


Nonprofit Hospital, Waldo W. Buss, 
1955. 


Reorganization of the Governing Board, 
John L. Procope, 1952. 


Reorganization of the Governing Boards and 
Auxiliaries of a Voluntary Hospital to 
Meet Present Day Community Needs, 
Robert M. Porter, 1954. 


Reorganization of Hospital Departments and 
Medical Staff, Brackenridge Hospital, 
Austin, Texas, Dan M. Brown, 1955. 


Reorganization of Hospital With a View of 
Improv ving Its Operations and Service to 
‘atients, Thomas J. Hunston, 1953. 


Reorganization of Hospital By-laws and 
Board of Trustees, Orville N. Booth, 
1954. 


Reorganization of a Hospital’s Women’s 
Auxiliary, Orville Peterson, 1955. 


Reorganization of Laboratories Department, 
Stanley L. Simms, 1951. 
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